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ABSTRACT , ' 
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. A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR THE TEACHING OF LISTENING 
AND SPEAKING SKILLS TO THE PRIMARY GRADES 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MADISON CONNECTICUT 

Chapter l - • . . 

■Introduction . 

The field of larguage is a broad one, encompassing a niamber of skills 
and activities that form the basis for human communication. Reading and 
writing, are two Ir^nf aage arts taught mor.t\consistently in the schools-, • 
"beginning in first grade and,^ in varying degrees, continuing through college. 
Yet there are- two other language arts which are used much earlier and are. 
necessary much later in life that receive little or no emphasis in the 
modern' school curriculum. These are listening and speaking , both basic 
tools of communication and therefore both language arts. 

Language arts theoretically provide major avenues for learning in 
all areas of the curriculum.- Today's pupils are expected to listen and to 
speak welij.jret rarely are they taught listening and speaking skills, per se, 
within the curriculum. " The' eye., has thus become the "favored son" of 
educators, with the visual skills of reeding and writing receiving the chief, 
attention while listening and speaking have become the "neglected children" 
of the language arts family. ► This becomes obvious when the typical ele- • 
mentary school schedule is examined.. Reading periods and writing periods, 
social studies periods^, ,math and science periods-, art periods, and gym 
periods 'are provided for, but the only thing resembling a. listening period 
is the period for music appreciation. 
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statement .of the Problem . 

It is the purpose of the writer to develop a curriculum guide in- 
cluding: rationale, performance, objectives, techniques and activities for 
the teaching of listening and speaking skills in the primary grades in 
Madison, Connecticut. Suggestions will be. included for the correlation of 
listening and speaking skills . 

Definition of Terms . 

Curriculuin Guide - A curriculum guide is plan or direction for .a 
course of study offered in a particular school system including both general 
and specific objectives and suggested approaches for achieving these goals. 

Listening Listening is the process of hearing, recognizing, and 
interpreting or comprehending language. 

Speaking - The act of expressing thoughts or ideas through articu- 
late words or sound patterns is considered speaking. 

Lanp;uage Arts ' - The term language arts is defined as the synthesis 
of many language skills into one broad area in which the related phases of • 
expressive and receptive communication are taught in relationship to one 
•another. For the purpose of this thesis, the language arts. include the 
receptive language skills, of listening and reading and the expressive skills 
of speaking and writing. ■ . 

Coimnunication - Communication is the process whereby a thought, 
ldea'~^6r opini'on is transmitted by the speaker with- word or gesture -and 
received by the listener. Some form of feedback must exist for 'communi- 
cation to take place. 




Basic Assumptions . 

It is assumed that the classroom teacher need not be a specialist 



in speech " correction to make use of this guide. 

It is assumed that this curriculum will be used with normal \ ' 
children with 'normal' hearing acuity and "'normal* speech development ^for 
their chronological age-. i . ' 

Finally, it • is assumed that inadequate emphasis is placed on the 
teaching of certain language arts in the Madison school cur riculums. 

Delimitations . r 

For the purposes of this thesis the primary' g;-;.Te ; /.nclude cl:..i\^^7 - , 
garten and grades one and two. Grades three through twelve are not con- 
sidered. • 

The curriculum guide is not a te^^r. Look for use in the classroom 
but is ■ intended as a reference or resoiorce book for the teacher who wishes 
to include the teaching of listening and speaking skills in his language 
program. / - 

Normal children are those students' in a regular classroom whose 
bearing acuity is sufficient to pass a pure tone audioinetric sweep test 
administered by the state examiner j and whose, speech is inconspicuous and' 
does not draw attention to itself when compared with members of their peer 
group. • ' 

Need for the Study . . 

Successful communication depends upon the copper ation of at least 
two or more" people. In effective communication, the responsibility must be 
shared by both speaker' and listener. Both bear the responsibility of keep- 
ing the communicative process alive. In today 's society , .such scientific 
■ developments as the telephone , radio, .television, satellite, and current 
modes of transportation have put more emphasis on face to face transactions 



and the spoken word. The- nature of government, politics, entertainment, 

business and education in our society pj.aces demands on our skills of oral 

ccmiunication. Miller (1968, p. lOJl) points out: 

A society that depends heavily updiTlrhat is heard on radio and 
television and on reading news items garnered by reporters j who, 
supposedly , listened veil to the reporting of it; a society that 
literally puts the lives of- people into the hands (ears?) of 
twelve jurists and trusts them to listen accurately and critically 
in order to make a judgement; a so.ciety that is being constantly 
bombarded with oral communication of the propaganda type needs to 
be well-trained in listening. 

In the past 5 listening training has often . consisted of a series of' 
admonitions extending from the first grade through college: "Pay attention 
"Now get this!" '"Open upiyour ears!" "Listen!" The same is true about 
improving speaking. "Speak up!" /*Slow .down I " "Think before you speaki" 
"Stop mumbling!" "Look at the person- you are talking to I" 

In other* words , both listening and speaking have been taught in- 
consistently . without organization or continuity. ■ Success in these areas 
has been limited and differences in abilities vary greatly from one child 
to the next.. Listening and speaking require knowledge and effort because 
both are mental skills which req^uire, and are developed through, .training 
and practice . 

The increasing importance of oral corajnunication in today's society . 
demands that emphasis be placed on teaching listening and speaking in the 
elementary school. This will be substantiated in the review of the liter- 
ature. Therefore, systematic instruction in listening and speaking should • 
be incorporated into the curriculum. -. 

The cui' rent ■ curriculum guide for language, arts published by* the 
Madison Board of Education (.I963, p. 3) and entitled A Sequential Program 
For The Language Art s ^ Kindergarten Through - Grade Eight enumerates the 
following -attitudes in its first section entitled "Usage and Grammar": 
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!.• Develop in the child the ability to express hints elf 
. through oral language easily and effectively, 

2» Increase 'the child's ability to listen. 

3. Develop in the child a consciousness of the respon- 
sibilities of both speaker and listener, * 

Although these objectives head the list of desired attitudes, the 
guide does not provide a section for the teaching of listening and speaking 
skills. Thus, the writer has constructed a curriculum guide for the teach- 
ing of- listening and speaking skills by synthesizing . guidelines and ■ 
techniques of existing guides on listening, spesiking and the language arts. 



Chapter 2 " ^ . 

' RELATED LITERATURE 

— -T — lEn— a—guide-^ for listening and speaking instruction, basic questions 
should "be answered before a program- of instruction is designed. VJhat is 
listening and why do^e listen? "VDiat is speaking and why -do we speak:? Will 
children benefit from specific listening and speaking instruction? What 
laustwe know and do to. teach listening and speaking skills?' 

Listening , ; . - ■ - • 

The author of this guide h^i: .defined listening as the process of 

heairing, recognizing , and into-.'^preting or comprehending language.' The 

Commission on the'Eng"" r,sh Curriculum of the DTational Council of Teachers of 

English (1956, pp. 77-78), stated that: . 

Listening is. more than hearing. It involves following 
attentively the thread of conversation, the development of 
an idea, the points of an argument. Like reading, it requires 
comprehension .in terms of past experience of the listener and 
often involves critical examination of what is heard. Whenever 
attention wonders , a portion, of what is "being presented is 
lost... In comprehending ideas given orally or in print the 
leaiTter is actively engaged in perceiving these, ideas and 
weighing them against his experience and in' deciding his actions 
in response to them. 

Barbara (1958, pp. 379-81), notes that successful listening pre- 
supposes hearing and precedes understanding. He lists discipline, con- 
centration and comprehension as factors most essential for- effective 
listening. He describes listening as an active rather th*.n a passive act, 
where not only the' speaker but also the listener, bears the responsibility 
for keeping the communicative process alive. 

The relationship of listening to the other language arts provides 
insight into the importance of listening; it cannot ■ properly be considered 
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apart fi*om the balance of these skills. Barbara (19583 pp. STP-Sl), por- 
trays this, balance as a pyramid: 

writing 

' Reading ■ • ' 

"i 

SPEAKIMG J 
LISTENING 

Listening ir, the foundation for the other language arts. It is the first 
skill to be developed in point of time, and is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of speech and to the later development of reading and writing. Al- 
though, non-oral methods of reading instruction have been developed 5 they 

have proven to be less efficient than those in which listening and hearing 

/ ■ , ■ ■ ' . • ■'■ 

f— 

are involved. 

In comparing listening with reading, there is one ma;jor similarity^ 
they are th.e two major avenues for. the acquisition of information, the 
-receptive language arts. Many- of the characteristics peculiar to reading 
and reading instruction "parallel, those which distinguish listening. Both , 
general and specific readiness are important to effective listening, as 
well as reading. The speech pattern to which the learner is attending 
relates to the effectiveness of listening. The establishment of purpose 
increases the effectiveness of both listening and reading. Review of what . 
has been read or heard tends to increase retention. Attentio-n should be 
directed toward the thought or main idea rather than toward single words. 
There are various types of - listening which should be employed in terms of 
the established purpose. Context is the most important key to the meaning 
of unfamiliar words . * • . 

Margaret Early (Staiger, IpSTj p« Sn)^ suggests relationships among 
listening 5 writing and reading skills : 



Reading ability is strongly related to listening, the develop- 
ment of oral language, the knowledge of grammatical .terms , the 
ability to manipulate the syntactic structures of language, the 
^breadth of vocabulary^ spelling ability exid success in written 
composition. 

Early points out that tests in listening comprehension often give useful 
clues in estimating the levels at vhich students may be expected to read. 
This assertion is based on a statem^int that a student's achievement is 
reading and .writing cannot exceed his ability to comprehend and use the 
spoken language . 

Early suggests that a student .has four major vocabularies: speak- 
ing, writing, listening, and reading. By the seventh grade. Early states 
that most students^ reading vocabiaJ.ai'ies exceed their listening, speaking 
and writing vocabularies. Just because a student can read a word does not 

- J . 

mean that he will use it freely when writing or speaking. Early also 
suggests that as reading skills improve, listening skills often deteriorate. 
This point'Was substantiated in a study of listening abilities conducted in 
the Nashville Public Schools (l950,'p. U), which indicated that in the 
elementary grades, the results of listening abilities tests tend to-be some- 
what higher than reading- abilities test scores; in the junior high, they are 
.approximately the same; while in the senior high, results of listening drop 
below reading.. 

Certain differences between listening and reading are- also apparent . 
Number one among these is the, element of time. In reading the 'child can 
proceed at his own rate. He can go back when he wants to. He may even- 
stop' to daydream, for the page is always before him. Ideas that appear in 
print are likely to be put in a clear, well -organized style* The learner 
may revi.ew at will. Listening is different. The listener has no control- 
over the rate at which he must listen. A speaker determines that. . In most 



listening experiences, a lapse of attention causes/the listener to lose 
that • portion of the content. This is apparent to anyone vho has sat through 
a^ boring lecture and allowed his attention to wander for even a few short . 
moments. This loss cannot "be recouped by rereading. More than likely, the 
loss will be permanent. 

Listening is a more personal form of communication than reading and . 
one is required to "read between the lines" to a greater extent. The 
listener often has the added advantage of facial expression and intonation 
to assist him in the accurate apprehension of meaning. Few speakers are as 
precise and well organized as they would be if they were writing down their 
ideas. In certain listening experiences, visual aids are not always 
a-vailable. r 

The act of listening does not teach a child to listen effectively, 
just as the act of reading does not teach a child to read effectively. 
Since effective reading techniques must be taught, the same coiiclusion could 
"be drawn about learning effective listening techniques. Most authorities 
will agree that instruction in listening and speaking skills is vital, but 
the relative importance of teaching these skills to students in the ele- 
mentary grades is difficult to establish. Strickland (1951, p. 135) ^'^ points 
out that 3 in the primary grades , listening is the major tool for learning. 
As the skill of reading is. acquired, the percentage of information gained 
through listening decreases. This does not mean, that the importance of 
listening is deminishing however ^ for as one progresses 'through secondary 
school and college the nature, of its application to classroom and general 
educational activity undergoes a change which parallels the changing 
relationships and processes on the levels of the educational program. 
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Kinds of Listening 

In order to teach listening, ve must "be aware of the kinds of 
listening (Fort Worth, no date-, p. l), that the average student engages in 
to successfully complete his education. 

Passive or marginal listening takes place when children study with 
the radio or television on or when several groups are functioning within one 
classroom. There is often a deliberate "tuning out" of what is heard with 
Just enough consciousness . of the voice or sound to hring the child hack tO; 
attention when a favorite song or personality comes on. In a classroom or 
in the home, the tone of voice of the teacher or a parent may flash the 
danger signal which alerts the child whose attention has heen wandering. 
The way one listens to backgroiind music while reading is quite different 
from the type of listening required to evaluate critically a proposed plan 
of action which affects one personally or professionally. 

Attentive listening is needed in situations in which accuracy of 
coidprehension is involved , as in directions, announcements ^ and introductions 

■Responsive^ listening, while quite similar to attentive listening, . 
requires a different mind set as in' situations in which the listener 
participates 3 such as conversation and discussion. 

. Selective listening is necessaiy when the teacher explains parts of 
a -process or material from which individual students choose certain parts. 

Appreciative listening is involved when the listener settles down 
to enjoy a dramatization, a story, or a poem. The process usually re'5Ults 
in some- sort of- emotional reaction. 

Creative listening is the process of developing new and origina]". 
solutions to problems presented through the spoken word. It. is also the' 
act of entering imaginatively Into the experiences , the setting and the 
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feelings of the characters in a story "being told or read aloud, radio, 
screen, or stage. 

Analytical or critical listening makes the greatest demands on the 
pupil for thinking as he listens". ■ A critical listener is a careful, accurate 
attentive .listener ./ He is selective and on the alert for authorizative 
"bases' for judgements . The critical listener weighs vhat is heard against 
personal experience and is alert to attempts of the speaker to sway his 
opinion hy the devices of propaganda. This kind. of listening must he 
developed "by older elementary and high school pupils in order that they 
may evaluate what tY^ey hear. 

Purposes of Listening 
The reasons for listening are almost as numerous as , the range of 
Ijidiyidual interests and curiosities. This discussion however, will he re- 
stricted to those purposes which relate to the educational program and is 
focused upon classroom activities. The increasing need for self -disciplined 
use of adequate listening skills and the responsibility placed upon the 
school for tke development of these skills and of their habitual use are 
evident. 

Historically, the educational importance of ' listening has not always 
heen recognized. Nichols and Stevens (19575 Pv 6),. report the results of a 
study hy Rankin conducted in the Detroit public schools, which revealed 
that reading received 52 per cent of the emphasis in classroom instruction 
while listening received only 8 per cent. Witty and Sizemore (1958,- pp. 
297^301)3 reported in a more rect:nt study that 57.5 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school child's time is spent in listening. 

■ Nichols and Stevens (1957, p. 6), report another study by Rankin 
carried out with sixty-eight adults of different occupations which 'indicated 
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that on the average, TO per cent of his suhjects* wsiking day was spent in 
verhal communicating time, the sixty-eight adults spend- an average of 9 
per cent in "writing, l6 per cent in reading, 30 per cent in talking and 
^5 per cent in listening. In schools, the authors discovered that reading 
received more than its share of emphasis while listening appeared' to he the 
mssing "1" .in learning. 

Current literature emphasizes the importance- of effective listening 
at all educational levels , although the kinds of listening situations which 
are cited differ. Present and increasing interest and research in listening, 
indicate a helated recognition of its importance among the language skills. 

Listening . is of major importance in our- culture - Our increasing 
population and changing technology have caused person-to-person relationships 
to become an ever more important part of our lives. Since more than 80 per 
cent of the population resides in non-rural areas, close and continuing 
interpersonal relationships typify our lives. To increase his level of 
vocational skills, a person must have an increased, ability to communicate. 

Hartshorn Cl958, p,.26l)y, in emphasizing the need for skillful 
listening, reports that "listening to Jtcusic is one of the most significant 
and rapidly expanding cultural activities in present-day society.,,," 
The expansion of which, he speaks cann.ot.he .limited to music. The importance 
of television as an entertainment medium, for example, is emphasized by the 
■findings of Theodore Jacobs cited by Schalit (1973, p. lO), who reports that 
"Preschool children between the ages of 3-5^ watch an average of 5^ hours 
of TV each week. The only activity taking more of their time 'is sleeping." 

Dorathy- Bracken 0-970, p^ 2l, sheds some light on the current 
Interest in listening with, her statement: 
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• Perhaps teachers are Just beginning to realize .the true 
" significance of listening as the receptive element of oral 
language - the bai^e of reading. It is true, alsoj that *Goday 
a Tnore definate relationship iv perceived between listening 
■ and reading than has ever been uiiderstood before. 

Duker (19615 pp. 170-17^) ^ lists ';en qualities vhich should be the 

outgrovth of teaching or development of listening skills: 

1. A listener vho listens. Pupils must not only knov hov 
to listen but. actually do^ listen in their dally lives. - , >] 

2. Selective listening. Ee able to identify the .main ideWs , 
the details 5 and determine -whether they are illustrative, 
essential or irrelevant. He must be able to follow the structure 
of a discourse, and be able to supply that structure himself if 
the speaker does not. He must be able to change pace as the . 
speaker does . 

Critical. listening. Concern with the speaker ^s purposes 
and motives; is not swayed by emotive language. 

- . 5* Courteous listening. Not only pays attention, but is 
accepting and.^tolerant of the speaker's maixnerisms and peculiar- 
ities , and is-willing to hear, but not 'necessarily always to 
accept 3 ideas, contrary to his own. Shows consideration. 

6. Attentive listenin.g. Requires concentration. Ability 
to shut out extraneous sounds, disturbances, and distractions. 
Puts aside personal consideration of his problems and devotes 
himself to the speaker* - ■ • 

7. Retentive listening. Remembers what he has heard and 
adds it to knowledge previously acquired. Must" be able to 
organize the content of what 'he is listening to in such a way 
that he is able to discern what parts of it confirm that which : 

, he already knows ; what parts add new facts and ideas; and .what 
parts are in conflict with his previously obtained information 
on the subject at hand. Training in notetaking is important in 
th.e matte- of retention. ■■ Jot down salient* point s . 

8. C rious listener. Asks questions ;6f himself as he 

. listens,. Takes advantage of the speed of the mir.d over the 

speed of speech. Evaluates what he hears, equates it against 
his experience, questions the motives of the speaker. 

■9- Reactive listening. • Listens and actively reacts and 
changes his course of action when this seems to be desireable 
as a result of listening. Seeks additional information on the 
subject he has heard, about. 

10. Reflective and creative listener. Brings to bear on 
his listening his philosophy as well as his experience and his 
reasoning powers . 

The Capacity to Listen 
Until recent years, a high, proportion of the studies regarding the 
individual's capacity to listen involved students in secondary schools or 
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colleges. Recent studies dealing vith the teaching of listening skills in 
the primary;- grades support the theory that improvement in listening skills 
Trill- result from specific and appropriate instruction, A Title TIT project 
conducted in the Alameda County Schools in California, (Lasnik, 1970, p. 12), 
had as its main objective "to raise the student's cognitive and linguistic ■ 
development under controlled conditions," They conclude from the data 
.analysis of the field-testing of materials phase and from the demonstration 
year's vork with approximately p^OOO students and 26o teachers (training and 
control groups), that training helped most students vho were part of the ' 
study (grades 2 55 585and ll)' to read and listen more 'effectively , Detailed 
analysis further shoved that comprehension skills and auditory perception 
skills were veiy" effective at the elementary level, if used in a classroom 
situation, and were effective at the secondary level if used on an individual 
-student basis. The program can be used in grades one through twelve. . 

Purdom, (1968), in a study involving the analysis of listening 
skill development concludes that "listening skills can be improved through 
systaaifcttic instruction." Penfield (l9T0), reporting the results of Alamedia 
County-^s broad study on learning to listen states: "...training in listen- 
ing was most effective at grades two and five, with little impact at grades 
eight and eleven," Freshley C1966), ina paper presented to a teacher . 
group in Georgia makes the following statement: 

A compelling reason, for increasing the listening training 
of first grade and preschool children lies in their 'listening-, 
readiness.' They are required to listen for information in 
order to learn, follow directions , participate in discussion 
and planning, etc, 

Strickland C195I5 p, 135)j heldthis same pointof view twenty years ago, 
Strickland was one of the first to point out the importance of instruction 
at this level. She points out that in, the primary grades, listening and 
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speaking are the major methods of conmimication, for children can neither 
read nor wite \intll late In their prnuiiry experience. Language is both 
an end ar?.d a means to an end in almost all of the work of the day. The 
entire ouj.'riculiim is a l?.nguage' curriculum and listening and speaking are 
of first importance in the primary school for 'they are the aspects of 
language the child needs first* 

Dorsey (1969I explores -the need fcr listening instruction in a 
guide for teachers on "Increasing Listening Abilities of Children." She 
notes that schools are reluctant to' teach listening due to the problem in 
measuring and evaluating listening. 

Parrel (19^6, pp. 39-^5) suggests in an article entitled, "Listen, 
My Children and You Shall Read..." that reading literature aloud to students 
ia not only educationally sound^ but for many youngsters" necessary . . He 
points, out that listening comprehension in slov-^learning children- far 
exceeds 'r^^fding comprehension for the following reason: the speaking voice 
brings to interpretation pitch, stress, pause, rhythm, and tone ^ audible 
clues to meaning vhich slow, youngsters are unable to infer from print alone. 
It is suggested that television and film be used more often than they are 
^. to., help slov learnerr. 5 as these media combine visual and auditory clues to ■ 
meaning.- - • 

A pa^nphlet on "Listening" from. Fort Vlorth, Texas , (no date, p. 2), 
lists the factors that influence' listening and divides them into four 
;■ groups; phys'icELL conditions, psychological factors, experiential background, 
and listening vocabulary • ". . , 

Among the physical conditions listed that can affect listening are 
hearing faults, fatigue, pain or illness, temperature and humidity, distract- 
ing noises inside or outside and distracting movements of fellow listeners 
or mannerisms of " the speaker. ' 
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Some of the psychological factors listed include boredom or a lack 
of interest in the subject, improper attitude tovard school or teacher, and 
prejudice and misconceptions . ^" 

Regarding experiential background ^ the pamphlet points out that 
attitudes • are the outgro^rth of experience. Lack of interest is likely to be 
the result of meager or no .experience in' the area in vhich listening is to 
take place. They point out that antagonistic attitudes grov out, of un- 
happy experiences. 

The fourth group is listening vocabulary. Children do not "hear" 
ideas that are teyond their understanding. Just as children need training 
and guidance in mastering a sight vocabulary , so do they need instruction 
that will build up. a^ wide and meaningful listening, vocabulary. 



Teaching the Listening. Skills 

The importance of listening is. no longer questioned, and therefore 
efforts to improve listening skills must be made. We can no longer leave - 
listening instruction to chance, it must be taught, 

Duker (196I, pp. 170-7^) 5' -cites four principles to be utilized in 

the development of listening skills. They are: 

1. , A teacher must keep in mind that any listening activity 
in the classroom should be a pleasurable rather than a threating'.. 
experience. Very often, listening on the part of the children 'is 
demanded rather than motivated,- , ■ . * 

2, Daily class activities should be so planned that the 
amount of listening required of children is not over-'poveringly 
and impossibly great, (This will involve planning for non- 
listening activities during a greater portion of the day. ) 

3. * It is extremely important that listening in a classroom 
situation not be confined to listening b;^ the children to^ the 
teacher, -It is quite essential -that pupils learn to listen to 
each other and, above all, that. the teacher show, by her example 
±Xi listening to her pupils, that she regards listening as a 

. valuable and important activity, 

k. Classroom listening should be *for* -rather than 'at'. 
When the emphasis is on sitting up straight and looking at the- 
speaker, and I do not imply that such activities are good or ' ' 



badj rather than on the effort to get ideas, facts,- and ether 
data, the^tendency is to emphasize the ^listening at' rather than 
the 'listening for' character of the activity, •. ' 

The Commission on the English Curriciilm in the book Se^- ondary 
School (1956)5 points out that listening skills are needed by pupils, 
throughout the total school prograja, although the process differs on each 
educational level, ^^^^Thl'J is equally true in the elementary school, where . 
the teacher has an opportimity to assess the strengths and weaknesses of 
the pupil in many and varied listening situations. Most observers report 
that no particular element in the sequence of skills can be assigned to a 
specific, grade level, Strickland .(1951, pp. 183-8U), typifies the opinions- 
expressed by many writers on this subject as follows: 

Developing skills. in speaking and listening is a continuous 
program, I^o element can be assigned to the course of study for 
a given grc'de* level to be attacked, practice^, and mastered at 
that grade level. Each of the needed elements of skill must be 
introduced whenever children have need for it and are in- 
tellectually and emotionally ready to work on it , Work must be 
continued from level 'to level, and life situations where it 
really functions, until children have reached the point of 
. confident and effective use of the skill in all situations in. 
which it is needed. At times it is profitable to examine a 
skill, discuss it, work on it through direct attack and 
practice, then fit it back into the total program of use. 

The concept of taking the pupil where he is and leading him as far as he* 



can go supports the assumption that listening instruction, can and should be 

individualized to meet the needs of each child," 

Nichols and Cashman (196O5 pp, 268-71), emphasize the roles of . 

teachers and parents in the establishment of listening skills. They state: 

"The approval of listening efforts by the teacher may well 
be the most significant factor of improved performance," 

. They report that two elements closely related to the development of listen- 

• ing habits are (a), opinions toward listening expressed by adults to the 

■ children with whom they "are . associated and (b) the observable listening 

'habits of adults, " . . ■ 



Parents and teachers often make listening unpopular ^ these authors, 
continue. Statements of "boredom on one hand and injunctions to listen on 
the other are "both negative influences. Other undesirable habits demon- 
strated by adults include Ca) nodding and smiling *as a way of cutting off a 
.speaker, Cb) doing .other vork vhile allegedly "listening", and (c) inter- 
rupting the speaker. Additional school-oriented negative influences include 
repeated interruptions of normal end regular classroom activity by bells, 
announcements.,- etc . 5 failure of the teacher to .observe listening standards 
adopted for the entire class (whether in relation to an individual pre- 
sentation, a panel, a recording, or a radio or televj.sion program) and 
failure of the teacher to provide . appropriate instructions and assignments. 
When pupils , cannot execute instructions or assignments, they develop a 
tendency not to listen, in order to help avoid the tension created vhen 
work cannot be completed because they do not understand vhat is expected 
of them. Nichols and Cashman state that parents hurt the cause of listen- 
ing when they Ca) .avoid taking notes in ^situations which demand notetakiing 
and Cb) when they -mutter "uh-huh" from behind a newspaper.. 

Bird, C196O, pp. 31-33)5 suggests four approaches to the teaching • 

of listening: ' ' . 

1\ The Direct Approach . Teach the importance of listening, 
describe the listening process, and enumerate the characteristics 
of good and poor listening. 

2. The Integrated Process .- Reorientation of reading and 
writing to tie in with the teaching of listening. Identify the 
skills needed in each field. 

3. The Incidental- Approach . The most common and the least 
satisfactory. 

- U. The Eclectic Approach .• This . approach recommended by Bird, 
combines approaches number one and two. 

The Commission on the English Curriculum (1956, pp. 267-69), 

suggests the following fourteen provisions for improving listening habits. 

The authors state that : 
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In generals listening habits of children .will improve through- 
out the elementary school to the extent that the following pro- 
visions are made: 

The atmosphere is an accepting one, . . ' 

The seating arrangement is comfortable and informal. 

Children who have hearring losses are advantageously^-seated. 

All opportunities that occur during the day are used to en- 
courage children to listen. 

The children have real pxxrposes for listening. 

The children are prepared for special listening experiences. 

The content of material presented is appropriate to the 
children's interests and muiturity. 

The length of presentation is kept- within the interest span ■ 
■ of a given' age. 

.. / The speaker, child or adult, is natural in manner, speaks 
"clearly, and watches children's faces and. behavior for signs of 
flagging interest or lack of understanding. 

"When the teacher presents a story or poem, there are frequent 
opportunities for children to participate by chanting the refrain 
• or other names, 

■ Children, are given opportunity to use what they have heard. 
Frequent opportunity is. given to "talk over" what has been 
heard. 

Provision is made for children to give some personal expression 
to' what they have heard. 

. Children are encouraged to improve their listening habits 
through setting up standards for good listening and through 
evaluating the effectiveness of results. 

The one factor that seems to be implied by each of these provi^sio'ns for . 

improving listening habits is that the teacher must be 'enthusiastic about 

listening to achieve success,' Often this enthusiasm can be reflected, in 

the teacher's ability to be a "good" listener as a teacher. Many teachers 

overlook one of the most successful teaching techniques available to them 

when attempting to improve listening, teaching thru example. This may be the 

key to success for an entire listening and speaking prograni,' ' . ; . 

The following suggestions are offered by the authors, of The English 

Language Arts in the .Secondary Schools , (19.56, pp, 267-69), as the seven 

essentials of a developmental listening program": 

1* The entire faculty ' should provide listening experiences 
of graduated, difficulty, . 

2, .Listening should not be considered a thing apart. It 
should be taught in relation to all the listening situations 
in the classroom, auditorium, and club activities, a listing of 
which, should "be a first step in curriculum planning. 
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3.. A careful analj'-sis sliotild "be made of 'the skills in 
listening needed in each of these situations. 

k. Students should be' given special preparation for 
listening needed in each of these • situations . 

5. The interrelationships of ^ speech and listening should 
be explored so that the two may be taught in mutually helpful 

. fashion. •>^.:-- ; 

6. "What is^ taught should be related to the uses of listen- ^ 
ing in the. home and the community as veil as to the classroom 
and other school activities. 

7.. A program of ■ evaluation should be set up to discover as 
objectively as possible what progress students have made in the 
improveinent of their listening. 

Thus 5 ve can see that, a program for the teaching of listening skills 
' depends heavily upon teacher attitude ^ teacher enthusiasm, teacher example ^ 
the integration of listening with the other language arts and with other 
areas of the curricTilum, the introduction of specific skills at opportune 
times and' at the appropriate degree of difficulty,^ the need for individual- 
ization of a listening program and finally, the ' necessity of performance 
objectives" to satisfy the need for evaluation. 

~ ■ Speaking 

Seyeral references to speaking were made in the review of the 
literature pertaining to listening. Speaking is next in the line of develop- 
ment of language arts after listening. Speaking is developmental in nature 
and it is. used more than 'any other language art with the exception, of 
listening. Speech is oral language the principal means of self expression. 

Speaking is defined as the act of expressing thoughts or ideas 
through articulate words or sound patterns, Fessenden (1968, .p. 21), points 
, " out that the spoken word is basic . He states that, the word language itself 
means "tongue. Thus, the derivation of the word emphasizes the physical, or 
organic nature of language. The written word has evolved as a translation 
of . the oral , symbol • into a different medium. The written word has made it 
possible to preserve and' transmit ideas" through time".' 

ERIC 
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in the past fe\r years ^ the tea.ching of. listening has experienced . - 

*a reMrth. People are. -suddenly placing emphasis on the teaching of listen- 

■ M . ■ ■ ■■ ; ■ ■ .• ■ 

ing. The teching of speaking has hot enjoyed the sajne popularity, even 
though few would deny the importance role speech plays in everyone's life 
today. Most people can not express ideas verbally as clearly or precisely 
as tliey can in siting 5 yet the need for improving speaking skills has not 
heen recognized to -the extent that the need for improving listening skills 
has . . 

Oral communication plays a juajor part in a normal child ' s eveiyday 
world. At an early age the child learns ■ to. express ' }jis needs, wants, and 
thoughts orally. By experience through feedback, and later^ through imitation, 
the child develops his initial language skills. Even after other methods of 
thought communication have opened up to the child, his oral language ability 
vill remain important not only as a means for interchange of ideas but as a 
way of relating himself to others. Growth in oral lan^age is the foundation 
for growth, in all other language learnings and determines progress tcVard 
social and emotional adjustment, fulfilling civic responsibilities, and 
achieving vocational success. Once teachers Understand language (oral) as 
a vital part of all human experience and inseparable from that experience, 
the teaching of speaking will begin to receive some of the attention it 
deserves . 

According to the Baltimore guide," A Guide to Elementary Education,"' 
(1967 J p. 131),' the effective use of oral communication depends upon having 
m something to say of interest or importance , (2) a pattern of grammatical 
usage that makes ,the speech meaningful,- and (3) control of the speech - 
mechanism. Occasionally, variations in speech patterns occur for a variety 
Of reason^s many attributable to individual- differences .. The teaclier needs 



to acquire a realistic picture of the child's personal needs as they affect 
:iis ability to speat... Even the simple speech prohlem is a personal problem 
to the child. Correct usage also plays an important role; in the child's 
ability to communicate. The teacher should devote the major portion of his 
interest to the q^uality of thought communicated through oral language 5 to 
the ease of expression- ajid to the child's growing confidence ,in his ability 
to commimicate with others through speaking. 



Oral versus Vfritten Language 

Oral expression precedes and is' the foundation for written expression. 

rfhen we compare the two 5 the similarities appear obvious. Both speaJking and 

writing are forms of expressive lajiguage, .Both are vital communication 

tools. Fessenden (19683 p," 22)., provides us with a comparison of these two 

media. 
- * 

The writer usually has more time in which to phrase his 
thoughts exactly. 

• The writer can erase, correct, reword his ideas without a 
feeling of embarrassment or awkwardness^. 

The written word is likely to be impersonal, unless one 
knows the writer and can visualize hir mood or manner. 

The spoken word is more personal and therefore more 
cdlorfulT ; It tends to command attention more readily because 
of the presence of the speaker. 

The spoken word carries overtones of meaning. It reveals 
the mood of the speaker. It may indicate, urgency ^ stress, 
excitement, or displeasure. 

The speaker's inflection-, his pauses for. emphasis 3. his 
facial expression, and his gestixres add meaning to what he says. 

Face-to-face conversation invites mutual response and inter- 
change of ideas , 

Writing has made possible the preservation and the transmission of ideas 
from one generation to those that follow. Yet speech continues as the major 

medium of coiHmuni cation in day-to-day experience, ■ It is the" tool . for the 

i 

development of mutual understandings and appreciations. 

If one were to examine the amount of time he himself spends speaking 
a^' compared to^ listening, reading and writing, it is* obvious that listening 
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and speaking dominate far more time than does reading or "writing. The act 
of speaking is hasic^ it fills a life need of man, Ecroyd (1969, p. IJk) ^ 
points out that speecli is not a narrow academic discipline hut an aspect of 
human hehavior. Moreover, he states j speech is a learned "behavior; there- 
fore we are all living, hireathing proof that speech can he taught, T?his 
leads to the question, should speech he taught? 

. Why Teach Speech? 

'Ecroyd (1969, pp* 17^-75 )» presents an excellent argument that speech 
should he taught. He. points out that thought itself is subvocal speech. 
Speech not only raflects , hut in some cases even determines personality. He 
points to speech as a valuable means of self-expression, as a safety valve 
for the pressures of our time, and as influencing the behavior of those 
aroimd us. Speech is our primary personal means of communication, ''Can 
there be any real doubt", concludes Ecroyd, "that any aspect of human be- 
havior so common, so vita*' , so often badly, used, should be an integral part 
of the training offered by our schools?" 

If speech* can be taught and should be taught, why is it that very 
few students receive specific instruction in this vital area? It is im- 
possible to find a satisfactory answer to this question,. Energy might 
better be devoted to the question. What can be done to. correct this error 
in educational planning and/or judgment? 

Teaching Speaking Skills .■ ' . 

Every teacher is a speech teacher. Since children learn by imi- 
tation and since children emulate their teacher, the teacher needs to be a 
model speaker. He should speaJc in a well modulated voice, use fitting 
posture, demonstrate correct usage, fitting enthusiasm, courtesy and poise. 
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Fessenden (1968, p. 108) , discusses the role of the classroom teacher 

pertaining to speech. 

No matter vhat suhject or subjects you. teach, you are always 
a speech teacher. Your manner of speaking is an important part 
of your total personality. . It repels or it attracks;. it invites 
friendly response or it generates negative attitudes. It de- 
termines, to a great extent, the speech pattern that vill prevail 
in the classroom - as veil as the rapport of the pupils and their 
response to teacher guidance,,,. Good communication, through good 
speech, is hasic to good human relations and is therefore basic to 
the teacher's professional success, 

A teacher vith good speech creates a favorahle environment for learn- 
ing. As the teachor listens and observes the speech of his class, he will 
discover the special needs of . the individual students 'in his class. He must 
provide the help necessary or matte the proper -referrals 'for corrective 
treatment. As Ecroyd states, (1969, p. 176)3 "Speech training is not a 
'Frill', it is hasic to all learning, and all teaching," Although the 
teacher is not an expert ,. he should he expected to have some effect on the 
speech development of his pupils. If the effect is to he meaningful and 
positive, it will require special thought and planning to assure that 
positive speaking hehaviors are demonstrated and reinforced and that negative 
speaking hehaviors are discouraged and eliminated. 

The Baltimore guide, "A Guide to Elementary Education (1967 , pp. 
131-33)5 lists three elements of oral expression; vocabulary, diction and 
sentence sense. It is growth and development of these three areas that 
should be a prime responsibility of the elementary school curriculum. These, 
areas need not be developed exclusively during a language period, but are 
necessary and can be improved in conjunction with alJnost every area of the 
curriculum. Many writers believe that the more meaningful the experience, 
the more rapid the growth, will be . in vocabulary and sentence sense. Improved 
diction will often result by the teacher providing a good speech model. If 
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a severe deviation is discovered in this area> special help should he sought 
from the school speech therapist. 

The current status of speech instruction in the primary grades was 
investigated hy Walvick. In his dissertation, "The Status of Speech In-- 
"struction in the Elementary Schools," C1967), he relates six major responses 
to. a q^uestionnaire which req^uired a reviev of instructional materials. 

1. The term "speech" is vaguely defined hut interpreted mostly 
vithi.n the remedial and developmental context". 

2. Provision of speech experiences does not preclude the 
presence of speech training. 

3. The importance given to personal development tends to 
focus attention on the' pupil' as a performer rather than as a 
communicator. 

Although teachers express a concern for the child vith a 
speech prohlem, a systematic sequence of instruction similar to 
that directed toward reading is needed. 

5. A spirit of readiness for inclusion of formal speech 
education is expressed. 

6. Training in oral language arts methods should he a part 
of teacher preparation programs . 

These insights into the status of speech instruction paint a clear picture 

of speech education as it exists today in our puhlic schools . and ef3tahlish 

the. fact that a need and a readiness for speech instruction exist. A 

suggested form for speech instruction is set do\m in Chapter III, as are 

guidelines for a listening program. Both programs should he integrated and 



sequential. 



Chapter 3 

PROCEDURE W COLLECTING EVALUATING AND ARRANGING DATA 

. ^ 

Curriculum guides for the teaching of listening and speaking skills 
to px*imarjr grade children vere solicited from selected towns and cities. A 
letter (see Appendix A) requesting copies of available guides was sent to 
New York City, Nashville, Phoenix, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles and other selected cities and towns where guides were or might have 
been available. 

Based on the general objectives of the language arts program described 

in the language arts curriciolum guide for grades 1 through 8 in Madison-,- 

Connecticut, the following overall objectives for this guide were established. 
The first and primary objective is to increase the child's ability to listen. 
The second is to develop in the child the ability to express himself through 
oral language easily and effectively. Finally, while working toward these 
two .objectives , the child will develop a consciousness of the responsibilities 
of both listener and speaker. - . ' . • ' 

To achieve these goals, the areas of listening and speaking are 
treated separately and yet parallel each other. Organization is most import- 
ant when creating a guide such as this , for it makes good educational sens.e 
to teach skills sequentially and at a level where a .need and an ability to 
grasp the skill exists. 

Listening skills range from hearing or the perception of auditory 
stimuli at an elementary level to critical and creative thinking as the most 
complex behavior. Auditory perception is the level above perceiving auditory 
stimuli and is a prerequisite to understanding the literal meaning of what 
is heard. Listening skills are closely related and are needed at all levels 



of development • Certain listening skills develop simultaneously 5 and 
attention inust te given to a specific skill when a need arises and when the • 
child is intellectually capahle of working on it,' The important fact to 
remember .however 3 is that these skills develop at different rates as the 
child experiences success in meeting his language needs • 

The same is true for speaking skills ; all speaking skills are related 
and develop simultaneously • . It is also true that these skills develop at 
different rates • The child's oral language is his first avenue of thought 
communication. Even after other avenues of thought communication have opened 
up to him 5 his oral language ability will remain important not only as a means 
for interchange, of thought and as a way of relating himself to others hut also 
as the foundation for other language activities . As the power to express 
increases, the. power to think also improves. The /same skili-s are needed in 
organizing thinking as are needed in organizing speech. 

A comprehensive listing of growth levels of listening is. found in the 

Baltimore guide, "A Guide to Elementary Education^' ^ (19^7 s p. 95)* This 

writer has placed them under the present title, and has added the' numbering 

to aid in later comparison. 

• TAXONOMY OF LISTENING PERFORMANCE LEVELS 

1.0 Perceiving Auditory Stimuli (Hearing) 

1.1 Recognizing and identifying sounds. 

„.i.v?..^-?^P^od^pi^g sounds. 

1.3 Discriminating rhythm, pitch, intensity , .and patterns of 

sound. ' ' * 

1. h Identifying likenesses and differences in word sounds. 

2.0 Understanding Ideas - Literal Meaning Skills 

2.1 Getting literal, meaning of sentences, phrases, and words. 

2.2 Determining the main idea. 

2.3 Noting details, 

2. U Determining seq_uence of events. 
2.5 Following directions. 
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3.0 Interpreting Ideas - .Interpretive Thinking Skills; 

3.1 Seeing relationships and forming associations, 
' 3.2 Anticipating outcomes, 

•3.-3 Organizing' ideas , 

.. 3 A Forining sensory images, 

3.5 Sensing' character traits . 

3.6 Interpreting the feelings of the characters, 

3.7 Inferring motives of characters. , . 

k.O Evaluating Ideas - Critical Thinking Skills 

h.l Distinguishing betveen fact and opinion , real and 

"fanciful J truth and untruth. 
h.2 'Judging the purpose of the speaker, 
h.3 Drawing conconclusions . ^ 
k.h Determinin,g the quality and value of information. 
■H . 5 ~ -^Making gener ali zations . 

5.0 ^Responding Creatively to Ideas ~ Creative Thinking Skills 

5*1 Expressing in. art, language, or music ideas stimulated " 
"by listening, 

5.2 Developing original ideas to solve problem's ^ strengthen 
concepts, extend present knowledge. 

Careful examination of this taxonomy indicates that the arrangement 
of levels is hierarchical in nature' vith a sequencing of objectives from 
■ the simple to the complex. ' Each classification involves behavior which' is 
more complex and abstract than the previous category. 

Based on those mental processes necessary at each performance level 
pf listening 5 and using this taxonomy and the taxonomy of educational ob- 
jectives for the cognitive domain as organized by Bloom and others (see- 
Appendix B) , the present writer has constructed the following taxonomy of 
speaking performance levels , ■ • 

TAXONOMY OF SPEAKING PERFOEMMCE^ LEVELS 

1,0 ■ Producing Oral Language (Talking) 

1.1 .. Producing audible sounds. - ' . ■ 

1.2 Producing sounds clearly and accurately. 

1.3 Imitating sounds and patterns of sounds... . 

1. ^ Matching sounds anci patterns of sounds. 

2.0 Communicating Simple Ideas - Literal Meaiaing Skills 
' 2^,1 Labeling. 
2^2 Identifying. 
2.3 Stating simple sentences. 

2, h Telling simple details; describing, sequencing, 
2^5 Giving simple directions. 
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3,0 Expressing Ideas Interpretive Thinking Skills . - . • 

3.1 Organizing Ideas,. 

3.2 Predicting outcomes. 

3.3 Stating relationships, 

3.k Identifying characteristics, ... 

k.O Relating Opinions Critical Thinking Skills.' 

U.l Making evaluations, . . 

h.2 Braving conclusions, 

^.3 Making generalizations , ■ ' • 

h.k Summarizing. 

^^5 Establishing, priorities. . 

5,0 Responding Creatively --.Creative Thinking SkiJJLs • " .", 

5.1 Making value judgments, 

5.2 Contributing nev and worthwhile ideas, 

5.3 Brainstorming, 

5.^ Extemporaneous- speaking, , 

The organization of performance levels into a taxonomy is signifi-' 
cant, for much' more is implied by this than simple classification, -A 
texonomy is a classification of educational, outcomes , Bloom points^ out 
Cl969> P* 17). 5 that strictly speaking, these terms are not interchangeable. 
He states that taxonomies have certain structural rules which- exceed in 
complexity the rules of a classification system. While a classification • 
system may have many arbitrary elements. Bloom points out that a taxonomy. 
, scheme may not, A taxonomy must be so constructed that the order of terms 
vill correspond to some '^real"- order among phenomena represented by the 
terms, A taxonomy must be validated by demonstrating its consistency with 
the theoretical views in research findings of the field it attempts , to 
order. 

Both taxonomies presented above begin with simple educational be- 
haviors requiring beginning cognitive skills and progress to complex 
educational behavior requiring complex cognitive skills. It is clear that 
-the taxonomies are by definition sequential, with some proficiency required 
in a skill at the lower levels . before skills at higher levels can be 
developed, " Krathwohl CLindvall, 1969, p, 21}, shows this with reference to 
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the TaxonoJUjr of Ediicatioaal OlDjectives - ITie Cognitive ' Dojnain (see • 
" Appendix E) . 

' ■ "Perhaps the idea of the continum is most easily gained from- 
. looking at the major headings of the cognitive domain ^ which in- 
• elude kno^rledge, comprehension Cahility to restate knowledge, in new 
vordsl, application Cunder standing it .well enough to apply it), 
analysis Cunder standing it well enough to break' it apart into its 
parts and jnake 'the relations among ideas explicit), synthesis (the 
ability to produce wholes from parts, to produce a plan of operation, 
to derive a set of abstracts relations)., and evaluation (be able to 
Judge the value of material for ' given -purposes) . An objective may " 
include many elementary behaviors, but it is properly . classified 
at the highest level of behavior involved,"'- 

The validity of the Taxonomy of "Listening Performance Levels as 
proposed by Baltimore and of the Taxonomy of Speaking Performance Levels as 
constructed by this ^writer can only be judged by comparison of these lists 
with the definition of "taxonomy"* to verify that they meet the criteria" 
•implied by -the de.finition and by comparison with the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives - The Cognitive Domain (see Appendix B), In the opinion of this 
writer, both lists satisfy the definition and are therefore taxonomies 
rather than simple lists for classification. Although it is possible to 
conceive of the major classes of each taxonomy in several different arrange- 
ments, the present arrangements represent a hierarchical order of performance 
levels. As listed, the performance in one class is likely to make use of 
and be built on the performance level found in the preceeding classes in 
the lists , • 

Krathwohl (Lifidvall, 1969^ p. 21), points out that one test of a 
taxonomy is that of inclusiveness , He asks the question, "Coiild one classify 
all kinds of educational objectives (if stated as student behaviors) in 
the framework?" These taxonomies are valid if such is the case. 

The interr elatedness of listening and speaking is clear, with 
sopMatication in listening req^uired for each skill before that skill can 
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"be developed at the same leyel 'for. speaking; It is the opinion of this • 
VTiter that the three taxonQmies parallel one another, both vertically and 
horizontally-. Each taixonomy clearly- provides a developmental picture' of the 
vay in vhich each, level is reached^ from simple hearing or talking through 
creative thinking gkills. It makes clear the "beginnings 'of complex levels 
of performance such as understanding, interpreting and evaluating.. The 
teacher's attention must focus on the development of simple hehaviors which 
are the building blocks out of which the more complex behaviors grov. Many 
of these simple behaviors are neglected or taken for granted by a vast 
majority of teachers. 

The development of those performance levels listed in the taxonomies 
are stressed in this guide and. these taxonomies are the criteria for 
material to be included in this curriculum guide . .Material and data which" 
do not foster development of these .performance levels are not included \in 
this guide • . 



. Chapter k . ' ^ 

■ THE THESIS 

Listening and speaking skills have been stated in behavioral terms ■ 
by the present vriter to indicate vhat is expected of the student , and for 
evaluation, -Eacb skill to be taught is stated separately., as a performance 
objective 5 and is followed by. instructional aids^ a technique or techniques' 
directly. related to the performance objective, and activities vhen available 
.to provide alternative approaches and assist in reinforcement • 

Many of the instructional activities in this guide come from exist- 
ing solicited guides • All instructional strategies for the teaching of 
each skill were considered and. evaluated on the basiis of which appeared with 
the greatest frequency and met the criteria set up by the present writer. 
The strategies judged most relevant appear in this guide • 

Behaviors in listening and speaking were arranged to conform with 
thQ taxonomies of listening and speaking performance levels . Although each 
performance objective might require the use of many levels of behavior, 
each is classified at the highest level of behavior involved or required. 
Most of the behaviors presented are developed spirally, and although this 
guide is specifically for children in grades K-2, the teacher is expected 
to adapt the activities to meet the child's individual needs and proficien- 
cies. ... 
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TABLE OF PERFOm^AWCE OBJECTIVES 



Listening Performance Levels 

1.0 Perceiving Auditory Stimuli (Hearing) 

1.1 Recognizing and identifying sounds. 

L 111' Given a familiar gross environmental sound ^ the child will identify' a picture' 
of its source from a choice of four C^) pictures. 

L 112 Given an established familiar sound while. heads are down on desktops, the 
students will indicate "by pointing which direction the sound originated 
from. 

L 113 Given' environmental sounds the child -vrLll distinguish among those- which., are 
part of the pupil environment, voices of people , and sounds of nature. 

L llH Upon returning from a walk, each child will identify three different sounds 
he heard during the walk. 

1.2 Reproducing sounds, • . 

L 121 While taking a "listening walk" , the child will identify gross environmental 
sounds. The child will discuss what has heen heard hy recalling three 
separate stimuli and idexitifying their sources*- 

L 122 Given a rhythmic pattern of up to three seconds duration, the child will he 
able to duplicate the pattern through clapping or using a drum. 

1.3 Discriminating rhythm, pitch, intensity , and patterns 
of sound. 

L 131 Given samples of recorded music the child will respond to intensity Cloud- " _ 
soft), frequency (high-low), and pace (fast-slow). These responses will he 
expressed through' demonstrated movement. 

L 132 Given a series of speech models, the listener will differentiate "between 
"whispering" , "talking" , "shouting" , and "singing" voices.. 

L 133 Given two cvc words (consonant-vowel-consonant) with the initial consonant 

raisarticulated in one of the words, the child will "be able to identify which 
word xvas articulated correctly, the first or the second * 

L I3h Given two simple sentences, one with correct usage and the other with poor 

"or incorrect usage, the child will identify which sentence has correct usage, 
f jj^st or the second . 

l.h Identifying likenesses and differences in word sounds. 

L 1^1 Given pairs of words or sounds which are either the same or similar hut 
different, the child will demonstrate his ahility to hear likenesses and 
differences "by correctly identifying each pair as either the same or 
• different (S or D) • 
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L lk2 Given .two vords presented simultaneously on tape j- the student vill be able 
to retain and repeat both words spoken by the speaker. 

L lh3 Given a group of four vords , the children vill listen to hear likenesses 

- and differences . in speech sounds and patterns, and in rhyme . The child vill 
be able to explain or demonstrate that likeness or difference. 

L ikk After listening to a passage recorded on tape containing poor usage, pro- .. 

nunciation and enunciation ^ the student. will identify up to five errors and 
make appropriate corrections . 

2.0 Understanding Ideas - Literal Meaning Skills 

2.1 Getting literal meaning of sentences ^ phrases j and words. 

L 211 Given a list' of standards for good listening^ the child vill reproduce this 
list from memory upon request. 

L 212 Given an opportiinity to listen to 'a short story, the child will use words 

from the story in his summary or an event in the story. 

?^ ■ 

L 213 While another child is relating a personal experience, the listener will 

; listen without interruption and will ask relevant • questions when the speaker 
has finished. ' ^ ■ 

L 2lij- Given specific directions on what information to listen for^ the student 

will demonstrate' his ability to listen purposely and selectively by respond- 
ing correctly to questions calling for specific information presented 
orally . 

2.2 .Determining the main idea. . ' 

L 221 The child will listen to a shorty recorded paragraph for information and 
will summarize the main idea of the paragraph in one simple sentence. 

" L 222 After listening to a short story with one central idea, the child will be 
asked to choose a sentence from 3 alternatives that tells its main idea. 

2.3 Noting details . ■■ 

L 231 After listening to a snort story, the child will identify a sentence that 
states the main idea and support his answer by citing parts of the story. 
He will clarify the relationship between specific details and. the main idea. 

L 232 After listening to an oral passage, the student will demonstrate that he • . 

has listened to get information and to understand instructions by answering 
questions on the material". 

L 233 Given a short passage or story and .four sentences, three of which tell 

about things that happened in the story and one which tells something that 
did not happen, the child will circle the number of the sentence that tells 
something that the child did not hear in the story. 
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2.k Determining sequence of. events* , . 

L 2kl After listening to a storj*- of not more than 60 seconds duration , the child 
"Will demonstrate his ability to place a series of up to six' pictures in 
correct sequence and then retell the story, referring at least once to each 
picture, in the sequence, 

L 2h2 Given a short story containing a sequence of three, or four events , the child 
will identify vhat happened "before or after a specific event in the story. 

L 2k3 Given a short story 'read orally , followed "by four sentences, the student 
vill circle the-nuiaber of the sentence that tells vhat happened after a 
specific event in the story, reinstating sequences of ideas. 

2»5 Following directions, 

L 251 The student will respond quickly and quietly to a request for attention by 
stopping all activities immediately and listening, 

L 252 \Jhen directed to -perform a specific task within his capabilities the" 

student .will stop. what he is doing, listen quietly .to the directions, and 
demonstrate comprehension by successfully completing the task. 

L 253 Given a series of two or more directions involving specific actions, items, 
people, places, and/or times, the child will demonstrate understanding by 
successfully completing the directions. 

L 25^ Given specific rules for attentive and courteous listening, the student 

.will adhere to the specific sts:ndards during specified listening situations. 

■ 3.0 Interpreting Ideas - Interpretive Thinking Skills 

3.1 Seeing relationships and forming associations. 

L 311 Given oral clues describing specific details, the child will organize these 
. clues and identify the object that the clues (details) fit. 

L ,312 Given up to six pictures of objects that could be related, the child will 

classify the objects after listening to clues of likenesses and differences.- 

-3.2 Anticipa^ting outcomes = 

L 321 After listening to a passage, the student will explain relationships of 

ideas discussed in the passage., and successfully predict outcomes based on 
information contained in the passage. 

3.3 Organizing ideas. 

L 331 ' Given specific examples of things disorganized yet related, the child will 

discover appropriate organization or relationships and will correct problems 
of disorganization where they exist. 
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L 332 After a story has" been read,' orally during "story -time"., -the child -vill / 

demonstrate comprehension of Ihe istory by taking a large, vhite sheet of 
unlined paper and after folding the paper into four boxes, vill draw a 
picture of vhat happened first in the first box. In the second box 5 he vill 
draw or write about vhat happened next j and so on, 

3,^ Forming sensory images. 

L 341 After listening to a short unt^itled poem read by the teacher, the student 
will demonstrate his understanding of the central theme of the poem by 
suggesting an approp'.iate title pertinent to t-he-main idea and dramatize a 
situation related to the main idea of the poem, 

3.5 Sensing character traits,' 

L 351 After having listened to a guest speaker, attended an assembly program, or 
gone on a guided field trip, each child will tell one vay his listening 
behavior affected the communication process, 

3.6 Interpreting the feelings of the • characters . 

L 361 Given a statement spoken in a specific tone of voice, the listener will 

deduce the mood of- the speaker and the meaning of the statement based on . 
the tone of voice, 

L 362 After listening to a sentence spoken with specific intonation to convey 

meaning, the child will select a word that best describes the meaning the 
speaker intended or the mood of the speaker, or both, 

3.7 Inferring motives of characters. 

L 371 After listening to a story about how people try to talk others into doing 

something or into believing something, the student will identify a sentence 
that tells the way that was used to persuade someone else, 

L 372 Given a specific phrase or sentence read aloud with various voice inflections, 
the listener will recognize changes in voice inflection by describing effects 
on meaning. ... 

k.O Evaluating Ideas - Critical Thinking Skills 

U,l Distinguishing between fact and opinion, real and fanciful, 
truth and untruth. . ^ 

L UII During discussions an.d conversations the child \j±±l listen to distinguish 
between fact and opinion^ real and fanciful, truth and untruth. The child 
will classify statements as fact or opinion, real or unreal, true or untrue. 

k.2 Judging the purpose of the speaker. ■ : ■ ■ 

L U21 Given a simple statement or a simple question, the student will distinguish 
between sentences that tell and sentences that ask . • 

L k22 Given a complete sentence, the learner will demonstrate his understanding 

' of what is expected of him by classifying the sentence as either a question 
or a statement. 
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h.3 Braving conclusions, 

.L ll31 Given a short story that is not finished, the student vill "be given four 
endings to the story and \r±ll circle the n\a:rber of the ending vhich test 
tellS' what would happen next in the story, 

L k32 Given situations where certain factors interfer with listening, the child 
will identify which factors are interfering with the listening process in 
each situation, 

k.h Determining the quality and value of information, 

L kkl Given a short story of fo\H' sentences, the child will listen for the sentence 
that does not belong in the story. The child will circle the numher of the" 
sentence that does not belong, 

L kh2' After listening to a short passage or story followed by four related sentences, 
the listener \rLll be asked to choose the idea that makes the most sense 
based on the content of the story, 

k,^ Making generalisations* 

L k31 Given a list of three to five familiar items, the student will listen for 

the one item that does not belong with the other items. He will demonstrate 
his ability to classify information and to form generalizations by identify- 
ing the item that does not belong, with the other items on the list, 

L 1|52 The student will identify a specific picture after listening to a series of 
questions and their responses, 

5-0 Responding Creatively to Ideas - Creative Thinking Skills 

5-1. Expressing in art, language, or music ideas stimulated 
' by listening. 

L 511 The student will identify familiar gross environmental sounds by listening 

to recorded sounds and drawing a picture of the object or thing that created 
the sound, 

L 512 After listening to a musical selection, the student will respond to the 
mood of the selection by drawing a picture of his mental thoughts and 
impressions, 

L 513 After lir ',ening„to. music that suggests rhythmic movements such as swaying 
like the trees in the wind, dramatizations ^ or stories, the listener will 
respond to the question, "\fliat did^ you see while you were listening?'! The 
response may be in the form of an kcted out response, an oral response, or 
the child may wish to illustrate the music j draraatization, .or story, th-us ^ 
giving evidence of mental images they developed during listening, 

5«2 Developing original ideas to solve problems , strengthen 
. concepts, extend present knowledge, 

L 521 After a particular classroom activity has been completed that required 
Q listening, the student will answer the question, "V/liy did you listen'^ (For 

what information? ) • 
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Speaking Performance Levels 

1.0 Producing Oral Language CTaltcing) 
1*1 Producing audit le sounds • 

S 111 Given a situation with a familiar environment and props, the child will 

participate in dramatic play without the use of plot or sequence. Through 
conversation and activity, the child plays at "being an adult, an aniijial, or 
an .inanijnate ohject in his imaginary- world, 

1.2 Producing sounds clearly and accurately. 

S 121 Given a list of ten (ing) words, the child will produce all ten words 
correctly, using appropriate pronounciation and enunciation.' 

S 122 Given a specific word to pronounce or picture to descrihe, the child will 
use clear and distinct speech so that others will understand what is "being 
said, 

1.3 Imitating sounds and patterns of sounds, 

S 131 The child will* pretend to he a toy, animal, character from storyland, 

circus performer, etc. The child'will move about' and imitate the sound or 
pattern of sounds of the thing, animal or person they represent, 

S 132 Given a specific situation which provides opportunity for courteous ex- 
pression, the child will respond selecting phrases appropriate to the 
situation and conforming to social courtesies, 

1.^ Matching sounds and patterns of sounds. 

S ikl Given practice in reciting verses together, either in unison or in dialogue 

form,., the timii child will speak out, while the aggressive child will restrain 
tendencies to dominate, Ml children will participate and no child will 
: sieze control of the exercise. 

2",0 Communicating Simple Ideas - Liter al/Meaning Skills 

2.1 Labeling, 

S 211 During a "Show and Tell" period, the chilk will share news or objects brought 
to school using simple spontaneous s,entences...i£hii^ adhering to established 
standards for speaking, 

2.2 Identifying. 

S 221 Given a variety of playthings , the child will identify an item correctly and 
then use the words May I and Thank you when asking permission to play with 
the. item, 

S 222 The child will identify self satisfactorily by giving first name and last 
name; age; month and day of birth; address and telephone number; name of 
father, school, teacher and principal; grade. 
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2,3 Stating simple sentences, 

S 231 Given a familiar picture or olDject as a stimulus j the child vill construct 
and recite a simple sentence spontaneously, 

S 232 While greeting people, making introductions or sitting at the tahle, the 
child "vrill demonstrate, acceptable speech patterns and appropriate vocal 
characteristics hy using complete sentences and speaking loud enough to be 
heard and understood. ' . 

S 233 V/hile practicing complete sentence- pattern, drills j the student vill differ- 
entiate, between appropriate and inappropriate language by constructing 
sentences "of their own using similar and appropriate language patterns. 

2, U Telling simple details; describing; sequencing, 

S 2hl Given a verbal message ^ the child will store the message for a specified 

period of time and then repeat the message without "substantially altering . 
its content. f 

S 2U2 After listening to a story of net more thaii 60 seconds duration ^ the child 
will demonstrate the ability to place a series of up to six pictures in 
correct sequence md then retell the story, referring at least once to each 
picture in the sequence. 

S 2U3 During. a "Show and Tell" period, the student will describe an object brought 
to school using standard grammatical . usage . He will entertain questions 
from his audience and answer them using standard grammatical usage. 

S 2kk Given a specific picture or object, the student will describe that object 
to a listener who has not seen the object, using words without gestures or 
visual aids to describe the object accurately. The listener will in turn, 
be called upon to identify the object based on its description from amongst 
several similar objects. 

2,5 Giving simple directions. 

S 251 VJhen giving announcements, explanations, directions, descriptions or in- 
formation, the student will: - , - 
1. V7ait until everyone is ready to listen. 
.2. Speak loudly and clearly. 

3. Look at the person he is talking to. 

S 252 Given practice telephones, the student will use the telephones efficiently, 
introducing self, giving reason for calling and proper conclusion. 

3.0 Expressing Ideas Interpreting Thinking Skills 
3.1 Organizing ideas. 

S 311 During a discussion period vithin a small group, the child will express his 
personal thoughts on specific topics in a way that can be understood by his 
listeners.. Success can be measured by the types of questions asked. 



S 312 In a three to five sentence talk, the student will express ideas in an 

orderly sequence using vords such as first, next, then, after, finally, etc. 

S 313 The student vill hold the attention of the group using visual cr audio 
supports while telling stories or relating incidents seen or heard, as 
measured hy a list of given standards. 

S 31^ The child vill deliver a short talk or announcement related to an assigned 
subject or interest or to information to he shared vith the group, telling 
who, what, where, when, why etnd/or how, when they apply. 

S 315 The student will preT:>a'':'e and give a one minute personal experience talk 
without notes, describing who, what, when, where, why, and how, 

S 316 The student will prepare and ^-^ive a one minute talk about a specific topic, 
using a beginning sentence that states the main idea, sequential develop- 
. ment, and a closing sentence. 

3.2 Predicting outcomes. 

S 321 After listening to part of a passage, the student will relate the sequence 
of events expressed in the passage and successfully predict outcomes based 
on that sequence of events . 

3.3 Stating relationships. 

S 331 The child will" relate an incident or pers^onal experience using appropriate" 
ideas expressed in simple spontaneous sentences. 

S 332 Given a specific topic the speaker will limit his discussion to that topic 
and related, supportive data, avoiding the introduction of new unrelated 
topics or ideas . 

3.U Identifying characteristics. 

S 3^*1 Given three specific rules for speaking behavror, the child will list these 
rules in any order and demonstrate comprehension through adherence to the 
rules when speaking in large group or small group situations. 

S 3^2 Given a particular object or picture as a stimulus, the child vill discuss 
the stimulus using complete sentences in small group situations* 

S 3^3 Given a suggested activity, the child vill act out or pantomime that 

activity using body control, movement, and gesture so that the observer can 
. identify the activity being pantomimed.' 

Relating Opinions - Critical Thinking Skills 
k . 1 Making evaluations . 

S hll Dwing specifically structured discussions, the child vill express dis- 
agreement with the teacher and his classmates vhenever he objects to- vhat 
has b.een said and/or will express agreement >ri.th the teacher or his class- 
mates vhenever he supports vhat has been said. He vill do this by holding 
up the appropriately colored card. 
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S kl2 Given a taped sample of a child own speech 5 the student ^dll detect mis- 
pronounced vords'*'aiid -vriLll correct confused sounds, omitted and extra 
sounds. . 

S hl3 Given a taped sainple of the student ^s speechjthe student vill recognize 

errors .(if they exist) made in the articulation of specific speech sounds, 

/*"■ 

'.k,2 Braving conclusions. 

S h21 Given a specific .topic for discussion, the children vill recognize and 

utilize patterns of organization. The student vill compare and contrast, 
classify, use time order, spatial order or^^an-alyze cause and effect, vhich-. 
ever process is most appropriate for the situations descrihed in the 
activities . . , ' ' 

. S k22 Given fifteen different items, the' student vill identify a s£-ecific item 
through questioning. The responses to the q^uestions can be only "y^s" or 
"no'\ ■ " 

S h23 Given a picture of a situation depicting a definite mood^ the child vill 

cojnmunicate the mood of the person in the picture, using the tonal Quality 
of vhat the person in the picture might "be. saying as a clue. • 

h.3 Making generalizations* 

S hSl The child vill' respond to specific role playing situations hy improvising 
dialogue and demonstrating appropriate language courtesies. 

S k32 Given -.an opportunity to classify objects as pretty, funny or good, the 

child vill express his personal opinion and offer at least one reason to 
^justify his classification* 

Sh33 Given a structured situation for dramatic play, the standards to follov 

dun'ng participation, the child vill participate in the dramatization and 
adhere to the specified plot Eind standards, . 

h.k Summarizing, 

S khl Using the Bell Telephone Systems special Teletrainer phones, the student 
vill use telephone... courtesy by ansvering politely. He vill demonstrate 
, his ability to. .receive messages, so that the main idea of the message 

remains intact and can be repeated correctly vhen the conversation has 
. been completed. - * " 

S hh2 Given a selected passage at an appropriate reading level and vith a single 
mood, the student 'vrill read the passage orally in an expressive vay. The 
child vill express the main .idea of the paragraph in one complete sentence. 

S hh3 Given a specific phrase- or short paragraph, the student vill restate the 
. main Idea of the phrase or paragraph using different vords . 
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After listening to a short story, the listener vill relate tvo or three 
incidents of the story in. proper sequence. 
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S kk^ After listening to a recorded short story, the student vill retell the 

story in his o\m words (vith or vrithout the aid of pictures) using accept- 
able speech patterns and standard usage, 

ij,5 Establishing priorities, 

S U51 During a conversation the child \r±ll wait his turA "before- entering the 

conversation; he will not interrupt "but will wait until another is finished 
. speaking, 

S i|52 Given two practice telephones, the student will make or receive . calls while 
adhering to specif ic . standards for each activity. 

S -^53 Given an opportunity to tell about a personal experience ^ the child will 
determine a purpose and relate the sequence of events and pertinent in- 
foriaation to this purpose, 

5,0 Responding Creatively - Creative Thinking Skills. 
5.1 Making value judgements. 

S 511 Given the opportunity to help plan and evaluate the day*s activities, the 
child will make suggestions and value judgments as to which activities are 
most worthwhile. The child will be able to offer at least one reason to 
support his vietTpoint. 

S 512 Given an assignment to select a topic for a talk, the child will consider 
the interests of the listeners when selecting something to tell. The 
listeners will rate the choice of subject matter. The speaker will rate 
the choice of subject matter using the same rating scale. The ratings 
should be similar, 

^ 5-2 Contributing new and worthwhile ideas, 

S 521 Given a picture of an experience familiar to the child, the child will 
create a story which will include additional characters , objects, and 
sounds as well as placing the storyteller in the- pretend situation. The 
story should be one paragraph and between five and ten sentences in length, 

S 522 Given the opportunity to help plan and evaluate his daily activities, the 
child will make suggestions and value judgments based on his recognized 
needs and desires. The child will be able to support His plan or judgment 
with at least one valid reason, 

S 523, Given an opportunity within a structured situation, the student will 

dramatize a favorite story, original story, play or so.cial situation , using 
appropriate movement and- dialogue , 

S ^2k The student will offer suggestipna or opinions during classroom discussions 
eith^er voluntarily or when solicited by the teacher. No child will 
dominate, clasarpom activities and no child will remain reticent. 

5-3 • Brain storiaing, 

S- 531 Using a picture, word, object, or experience as a stimulus, the child will 
create a story using descriptive .words that tell color, size or condition. 
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S 532 Given a list of l^i desiratle outcomes of a good speaking program, the child 
will select eight outcomes and offer one reason vhy each outcome is 
"desirable" and one suggestion on ho^ each outcome might be achieved, 

5,1| Extemporaneous speaking. 

Given a group of from three to five children and a topic of mutual concern 
or understanding, each, member ^'dLll participate in a discussion of the topic 
using both, listening and speaking skills. No child vill dominate the dis- 
cussion and no child -trill be reticent. 

Luring classroom discussions, the child vlll relate an incident seen or 
heard that is relevant to the topic under discussion. The child will use 
simple, complete sentences and varied vocal inflection. . 

S 5U3 Given a list of specific skills for discussion, the student vill carry on 

informal discussion demonstrating an understanding and the practical appli- 
cation of those skills, 

S 3hh Given the four "W^s" of good reporting; vho or vhat, vhy, vhen and where , 
the student vriLll give a brief report in a content area stating information 
accurately. Each of the elements listed, above vill be represented in the 
report . . 
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Objective: Given a familiar gross environmental sound 5 the child will 
identify a picture of its source from a choice of four (U) 
pictiires. 

Instructional Aids: Pictures or actual objects such as hand "bell j egg 

"beater J pencil j spoon and "bowl, hammer j rattle j 
paperj sq[ueaking toyj honij "blocks, harmonica, glass, 
tape recorder. 

Teclinique : o / 

The teacher asks the children to close their eyes". He makes familiar — 

sounds- and asks them to identify each. If the children have trou"ble5 narrow 
dovn the posSi"bilities aad demonstrate each sound "before the children close 
their eyes. If one. has only pictures for props , the Gounds may "be taped in 
advance, ^e following things might "be done and the sounds identified: 
crushing of paper, ringing a bell, shaking a rattle, tapping a glass, tapp- 
ing a desk with a pencil, witing. on chalkboard, etc. (Fort Worth, No 
Date, p, 5) 

Additional Activities : 

1, Play a "sound detective" game. Choose one child to be leader and 

. another who is blindfolded to be the "sound detective". The leader 
points to a member of the class who asks in a normal voice, "V/hat is 
my name?" If the blindfolded child makes the proper identification, 
the person identified becomes the new "sound detective," (N,Y,U,, 

1969, p. ko) - 

2, In conjunction with a music lesson ^ play records or tapes of musical 
selections involving different instruments. Ask children to differ- 
entiate between sounds of the individual instruments. If possible in- 
struments of the various sections of the orchestra may be brought 

into the classroom and demonstrated (Ask fourth or fifth grade students 
taking lessons to come in and demonstrate their instruments). Pictures 
of the various instruments should be readily available, (N,Y,U,, 1969, 
p. ilO) 
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Objective: *" Given an established fajniliar sound vhile heads are down 
..'.on desktops 5 the students indicate by pointing which 

direction the soimd originf,ted from. 

Instructional Aids: Toy that squeaks or object vhich can be used to make 

an easily distinguishable sound.. 

.Technique : 

Instruct the children to put their heads dovm on their desk tops with their 
eyes closed. 

Ask one child to make a sound with a squeaking toy. 

Tlie other children in the class will identify the direction from which the 
sound came by pointing. 

Choose one child to staad and listen carefixLly. 

Allow that pupil three chances to try to place the exact location from which 
the sound came. , . 

Touch one child. 

Have that child say, "Good morning. Class" in his natural voice. 

Ask a child on the other side of the room to identify the direction from 

which the voice came ^ (District of Columbia, 1968; p. 122) 

Additional Activities: 

1. Play "Little Duck," One child is the "farmer". He stands in front of 
the room with his back turned toward the group. The others are little 
"ducks". V/hen the teacher or another child points to one duck who says, 
"Quack, quack," the farmer turns and tries tc guess , who spoke. This 
game helps the child concentrate on the * direction of sound. (Cincinnati, 
1963, p. h8] 

2. Play "Hen and Chickens" . A child is selected to be the Mother Hen. She 
leaves the room temporarily. The leader then taps several children 

(3 or h\ on the shoulder thus designating them as chickens. All- 
chlld?:en place their heads on their desks. (They will remain interested 
for a longer time if they can see, therefore they may sit with their 
heads down and only their mouths covered by their arm. } Mother Hen 
comes into the room anxi says, "Cluck, Cluck." The children designated 
as chickens reply, "Peep, Peep." Mother Hen listens and taps a child.' 
on the head if she thinks he is a chicken. If he is, he sits up in 
his seat; When Mother Hen has found all of her chickens she .selects 
a child to take her place. (Fort Worth, Ro Date, p. U) 
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Objective: .Given environmental so-unds the child will distinguish among 

those which are part of the pupil environment, voices of people, 
and sounds of nature. 

Instructional Aids: Tape Recorder, Tape. 

« 

Technique : . 

Record various sounds on tape recorder and play hack to children, having 
them tell the sounds they hear. 

(Example: Sharpening a pencil, knocking on the -wlndovpane , heating a druru) . 
The child should he ahle to distinguish hetween those vhich are part of his 
environment, voices of people, and sounds of nature. 

The child should he ahle to identify the exact origin of the sound once the 
category is determined. (Birmingham, I968, p, 61) 
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OlDjective: Upon returning from a walk, each child vill identity three 
different soiinds he heard during the valK. 

Instructional Aids: None required. 

Technique: 

Without giving any instructions for listening, taKe the children for a valk. 
When they have returned to the classroom, have them identify the various 
sounds they heard during the valk and list them on the chalkhoard. Then 
discuss vith them the nature and sources of the soi'snds aroimd them* Does 
identification of the soxH'ce of the sound have a significance? Point out 
to the children that those children who have nothing to contribute may have 
poor listening skills or habits. (N.I.U., I969, p. 2h) 

Additional Activities: 

1. Repeat the above activity, preferably visiting various areas, so that 
the children will become increasingly aware of what they are listening 
to and will be able to identify certain areas "by the sounds they 
remember having heard there that are peculiar to the area, E.g., factory 
whistle^ truck sounds, expressway traffic. (N.Y.U. , 1969 5 P* 2U) 

2. Repeat this activity, telling children that they must listen for and 
remember three different sounds while 'on the walk. Ask the children 
why they did better the second time? (With a purpose for listening, 
this activity is much ea.sier) . 
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Objective: While taking a ^^listening valk" , the child vill identify gross 
environmenta]. sounds. The child vill discuss vhat has been 
heard "by recalling three separate .stimuli and identifying their 
sources . - 

Instructional Aids : None required* 

Technique: 

Take the children on a short walk around the school and school grounds. At 
first, the teacher should point out sounds and their origins, to the students 
Later J ask the students to identify sounds that they hear. It should be 
clear to all of the children that the purpose of this ^-ralk is to listen. 
When you return to the classroom, ask different children to identify and 
im.it ate various sounds they heard. 

Additional Activities : 

1, Take the class on a field trip to a farm or zoo or bring animals such 
as kittens, puppies 5 chickens 3 parakeets^ or crickets into the class- 
room. Direct the children to listen to the. sounds they make. Then 
play a record or tape recording of animal and bird sounds and have the 
children identify them. Large pictures of the various animals and 
birds sbould accompany the tape or record. (N.Y.U,^ 1968, p. ^O) 

2, Choose a period of the day vhen pupils can hear sounds in the street, 
the halls^ or the classroom. The teacher may say , "Let ' s all sit as 
quietly as "we can. Nov vhat different sounds can you hear?" Another 
time she may say^ "I hear a soiind in the hall. What is it?" "I hear 
the sound of the clock. Can you make that sound?", etc, (Fort Worthy 
No Date, p. 5) 
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Objective: " Given a rhythmic pattern of up to three seconds duration, the 
child will be able to duplicate the pattern through clapping 
or using a drum, 

Instructional Aids:" Drum; ball. 

Technique: . . . * 

The teacher or a pupil beats on the drum a certain nunaber of times as ail 
the children listen. One child is called on to clap back the same nmber. 
If he responds correctly, he may become the next dfiumner. Begin vith simple 
beats of one, second duration and vork toward a sequence lasting approximately 
three seconds. (Fort V/orth, No Date, p. l) 

Additional Activities: 

1. "Children cover their eyes while the teacher or another child bounces a 

ball, taps a drum, or claps hands several time. A child is then asked 
to reproduce what he has heard. (Cincinnati, I9635 p.' ^8) 

2. T\ro children play this game at a time. The child wearing a crown 
labeled "Speaker" 'says something in a clear, natural tone-; — Tlie child 
wearing the crovm labeled "Echo" repeats the words. Then each child, 
passes' his crown to another. (Fort Worths Wo Date, p. l) 
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Objective: Gi'/en samples of recorded music the child yill respond to 

intensity (loud-soft) , frequency (high-low), and pace ■ (fast- 
slo-w) • These responses vrill be expressed through demonstrated 
movement » 

Instructional Aids: Tape recorder or record player, any musical instrument , 

recorded music such as Saint-Sa^ns Carnival of the 
Animals ; 

Pictures of zoo animals-: 
kangaroo 
elephant 
deer 

' ■ monkey 

Technique: 

Display pictures of a kangaroo, elephant, deer, and monkey. 
Play music which could be suggestive of the movement of each. 
Say: ^'Listen to the record. 

Decide which animal would be more likely to m'ove .well to the music, 
. . Pretend to be the animal and move as he- would,'' (District of 

Columbia, 1968, p, 39) . ■ " . 

Additional Activities: 

The teacher may play two notes on the piano (any instrument) and ask 
"V/hich was the high note?'^ ">/hich was the low note?" The teacher may 
use a pitch pipej bells, autoharp, etc. (Fort Worth, Ko Date, p, 5) 

2, Ask the children to identify familiar sounds that are very loud and 
familiar sounds that are very soft: the bajig of a. hammer and a light 
tap, a shrill whistle and whisper, a shout and a conversational tone. 
The teacher may ask the children to make the sounds. For example: 
TOiat sound will a big (or small) bell make? (Fort Worth, No Date, p. 5) 
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Objective: Given a series of speech models, the listener >rill differ- 
entiate between 'Vhispering" , ^^taHcing", ^'shouting", and 
^'singing'' voices. 

Instructional Aids: Tape Recorder, Pre-recorded tape vith samples of 

• "whispering" 5^ "talking" , "shouting", and "singing" 
voices. 

Technique : ■ 

The teacher plays a recorded sample of a person whispering , talking, shout- 
ing, singing, and defines each example. 

Discuss with. the students when it is appropriate to whisper, to talk^ to 
shout, and to sing. 

Ask, "When should we whisper?" "Why?" 

Play samples of voices whispering, talking, shouting, and singing. . Ask the 

children to identify each sample. 

Ask, "Vlhat kind of voice is the speaker using?" ■ 

Ask different children to give examples of whispering,, talking ^ shouting, 
and singing. 
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Objective: Given tvo cvc vords Cconsonant-vovel-consonant ) , vith the initial 
consonant misarticulated in one of the vords ^ the child vill be 
able to identify which word vas articulated correctly , the first 
.or the second . 

Instructional Aids: List of cvc words. 

Technique: 

Each lesson should concentrate on one specific consonant sound. .Say the 
word rake twice , pronouncing the "r" correctly the first time and distort- j j 
ing the '^r" the second time, Ci^e,, rake - waJke). Ask the child, "Which 
word had the good- (r) sound, the first or the second." The same technique, 
can be used for -ear training on other consonant soiinds , 
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Objective: Given two simple sentences, one y±th correct usage and the 
• other ^rLth poor or incorrect lasage, the child will identify 
which, sentence has correct usage, the first or the second . 

Instructional Aids: List of simple sentences that receive freq^uent usage 

by children. 

Technique: . . 

Take a specific thought, Express that thought in a simple sentence , 
grammatically correct. Express the same thought in a second sentence 
using incorrect grammar. Ask the child, "Which sentence sounded better?" 
"What was wrong with the other sentence?" ±,e. (l went to the store,) 
Cl gone to the store . ) , v ■ . 
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Objective; Given pairs of words qt sounds vliicli are' either the same or' 
similar but. dif f erent ^ the child vill demonstrate iiis. ability 
to hear likenesses and differences by correctly identifying 
each pair as either the same or different (S or D). 

Instructional Aids : Word list "with pairs of words • Each pair should be 

either the same or similar but different . 
Example : ' • 

sing - zing 
. fat fat" _ ■ ■ 

pit - bit 
think - sink 

.TechnioLue: 

Say aloud a pair of words which are either identical or si:mply similar in 
sound. Have the children stand up or raise their hands if the words they 
hear are the same^ and remain seated or keep their hands doTO if . the words 
they hear are different. (jl.y.U., 1969, p. h2) 

Additional Activities: 

1. . Read a group *of four words. Have children close their eyes and listen 

to find the word that does not begin (or end) like the others. 
Example; 

1. boat 3. girl 

2. box • h. baby CKansas City, Mo,, I965, p. 2i|) -. 

2. Help the students to discriminate aurally between voiced' and unvoiced 
consonants. Using nonsense syllables, say a pair of . sounds and ask the 
child to- tell whether they were the same or different. . • ' * 
Example ; 

f ah - f ah 
chee - jee 
koh - goh* 

day " day *^ 
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Ot);5ective: Given two vords presented sijnultaneously on tape, the student . 

will "be able to retain aad repeat both vords spoken- by the 
speaker. 

Instructional Aids: Tapef recorder; Pre-recorded tape; A series of pictures 

that correspond to vords on the tape. ■ 

Technique : 

, Connect a series of pictures of iteius whose names are phonetically balanced; 
i*ev , baseball, basket , football, toothbrush, ice cream, table, dust mop, 
etc* _ ■ • 

Prepare a tape with two speakers simultajieously speaking a different word 
at approximately the same intensity into the microphone . ■ 
Before th^e tape is played, the children should be familiar with the pictiures.' 
The' twb^ words spoken will be two words chosen from a series of . four- pictures 
that the listener has before him and both words will be of approximately the 
saiae intensity and duration. 

Show the child four pictures* Play the tape passage that has the speakers 
namijag'two of .these items. Ask the student to repeat the tvo words that 
were "spoken... , Any order is correct . .(jPlowers, 1971) 
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OlDjective:. Given a group" of four vords, the children vill listen to hear 
likenesses and differences in speech, sounds and patterns , aiid 
in rhyme. The child vill "be ahle to explain or demonstrate 
that likeness or difference. 

Instructional Aids: Vford lists vith groups of fbur words, three of vhich 

either start- or end vith the same sound. 

Technique: - . 

Read a group of four words. Have children close their eyes and listen to 
find the word that does not Uegin (or end) like the. others. 
Example; 1. hus .3* . hird 

so"-F^ ^» halloon • 
Ask tke children to explain their answer. (Kansas City, Mo., 19^5, p. 2h) 

Additional Activities ; ; 

1. Vtrite a letter on the chalkboard . Read a group- of four words • One 
word sliould "begin with the letter on the chalkboard. Have children 
listen for the word that begins with the letter on the board. 

2. Say a word- aloud and have the children volunteer vords which rhyme with 
■ it. Discussion should result as to why -words rh^rme. 

» Read simple poems, eliminating the final rhyming word. 

Invite the class to fill in the word. (N.Y.U., I969, p. Uj) " 
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OlDjective: After listening to a passage recorded on tape containing poor 

usage ^-pronunciation and enunciation, the student vill identify 
up. to five errors and make appropriate corrections. 

Instructional Aids: Tape recorder , prepared tape containing passages vith 

poor usage, pronunciation and/or enunciation. 

Technique:. 

'Play a short passage containing poor usage, pronunciation and/or enunciation. 

Ask- the children, "Did that story sound alright?" 

Ask the children to explain -what vas vrong vith the reading. 

Play each sentence separately, asking the children to identify specific 
"errors and to make appropriate corrections. 

Each passage should contain no more than five errors. 
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Objective: Given; a list of standards for good listening, the child, will . 
reproduce this list from memory upon request, 

Instructional Aids: Comlpile a list of standards for good* listening. 

The list might include such items as : . 

1, ICnov what you are listening for, 

2, Sit quietly and look at the speaker, 
_3. Listen to what he is saying, 

' Think about what he is saying. 

5 » : Respond courteously when response is appropriate. 

Technique: 

Early in the. year have the children compile a list of standards for good 
listening. After the list has. been thoroughly discussed^ the standards set 
may' be made into" an experience chart or become the subject for .a bulletin 
board display. 

Include in the discussionj but not necessarily on the list , such. related 
items as discussing a lesson or a program as an aid to memory, and the 
importance of practicing listening skills' whenever possible in day-to-day 
behavior, (K,Y.U-, I969, p- 29) 
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Objective: Given an opportunity to listen to a short .story, the child vill. 
use words from, the story in his suimary of an event in the 
story.. 

Instructional Aid: Selected short stories. 
Technique: 

Read a short story ■ containing nev vords or concepts to the class. 

Ask a student to tell one thing that happened in the story. 

The student should use words contained in the story, to describe an event in 

the story. . " ' . 
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OTDjective: While another child is relatin'g. a personal experience^ the 

listener -will listen without interruption and vill ask relev- 
ant questions when the speaker has finished; 

Instructional Aids : Listening rules listed "below. 

Techniques: 

Explain to the class that there are some simple rules of listening co-artesy •. 
that each member of the class is expected .co follow. These rules are: 

We stop what we are doing and listen quietly. 

We look at the "person who is speaking. 



VJe listen once and we listen well. ' . \ 

We wait for the speaker to stop speaking hefore we "begin. 

We ask questions when we don't iinderstand the message or when- -we wish 
' additional information. ' . , 

Discuss each riile with the class to be sure, each child understands what is 
expected of him. Discuss the. "why" of each of- these rules. 

Put these rules into practice. These rules should apply when anyone, teacher 
or students is speaking in the classroom. The teacher should be a model 
listener 5 following" each rule carefully. 

When children are relating personal experiences, watch to see that each 
listener is adhering to the above stated rules. Encourage the listeners 
to ask intelligent questions . 
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Objective: Given specific directions on what information to listen for, the 
student •vrLll demonstrate his ability to listen purposely r.id • 
selectively, by responding 'correctly to cLuestions calling for 
specific information presented orally. 

Instructional Aids: ' Prepared lists of numbers (See belov). . 

Techniques : , 

Read to the children a list of numbers and then ask them to select a particu- 
.lar one and. respond orally. 
Examples : . 

7- -l-l|^9--5 V/hat vas the third number? 
11-8-3^7-3.0" VJhich number was the largest? 

8- 5"-2-6-9 VJhich number is closest to the sum of two plus two? 
Lead the children to understand that they must listen purposefully and 
selectively. Give, the directions only once, and only after the series of 
numbers has been given. Items, other than nimbers can be used in this 
activity. For example, the children might be given a list or a sentence and 
asked to listen for the action words j or the names of countries or of cities, 
or the words which begin with a cortain sound or letter. Give only enough 
exercises for the child to see that: it is difficixlt" to select the correct 
answer when he doesn't know what he is listening for. Then, repeat the 
activity, this time. telling the children what they are to do before they 
hear the series or the sentence. Give enough exercises for the child to see 
.that he is now able to select the correct answer nearly every time. Dis~ 

cuss with the children the reasons why they were more successful during the 
second part of the activity .than they- were during the first, eliciting from 
them the conclusion' that when one knows in advance what he is to listen for, 
he usually listens more effectively. 

Reinforce the development of this skill by ^ giving the children advance pre- 
paration for almost all listening situations relating' to the . classroom; by 
asking them to listen for and report on specific information derived from 
listening experiences outside, of the classroom, such as a favorite television 
program; and by giving frequent, very short, oral quizzes in a gamelike 
atmosphere. The children might be more encouraged to listen attentively if 
they scored themselves on these quizzes and* noted real progress in their 
om records of listening achievement, (N,Y.U,'j, I969, p. 2T) 
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Objective : The child Vill listen to a short j recorded paragraph for in- 
formation and will summarize the main idea of the paragraph 
in one simple sentence. ■ - * ' 

Instructional Aids: Tape recorder;- tape vith recorded .short stories. 

Technique : 

Play a record or a tape.vhich tells a story. After the children have, 
■ listened to the entire storyj allow time for discussion and then, ask them 
to tell in as fevr words as possihle what the story was ahout.- Lead them 
to state the main idea of the story in a simple sentence. (N.Y.U., 1969? 

;p. -3) ,^ . . . .: /' , 

' Additional Activities : 

1. - Invite a community helper , or the school secretary or custodian^ into' 

the class to tell the children ahout his or her joh. ' In the discussion 
. that follows the visit, help the children to- determine what this 
person's joh is. Have- them, draw a picture of this person at work and 
make up titles for the pictures ., (N'.Y.U.., '1969, p.,^) 

2. Ask pupils whom they would choose for an out of school companion if 
they wanted to have a good time. " 

Allow pupils to discuss preferences , giving reasons for choices. 
Give children crayons and drawing paper. 

Tell them to listen carefully to a poem to find out what company the 

little hoy in the poem chose.. 

Read '^Puppy and I" (omitting the title).* ■ 

Have pupils draw the one that the little hoy joined. 

Check drawings to see that pupils drew a puppy. 

Encourage pupils to tell what they think the title of the poem could he. 

Let pupils compare their titles with the poet's. 

Encoiirage discussion of how the puppy and little hoy had fun. 

Let children illustrate this. (District of Golumhia, I9685 p. 60) 



* Arhuthnot, May Hill. Time for Poetry . Fair Lawn, New Jersey: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1961, 1952, p. U5. ' " • 
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Objective: After listeriingto a short" story with one central idea, the 

child will be' asked to choose -a sentence from three' alternatives 
that tells its main idea. • ' .. 

Instructional Aids: Prepared short stories of three or four lines aad three 

■ or four' sentences related "^to the story. ' One of these 
sentences should state the main idea. 

Technigue: - . ; . 

Tell the students that the teacher will read some short stories to the class. 
Say, "After each story you will be asked to choose a sentence that tells its 
main idea. Here is the first story to help you learn vhat to do." Give e. 
demonstration story ^ followed by thre^ or four related sentences. Ask the 
child to say the sentence or the niimber of the sentence that tells the main 
idea. The child may be asked to circle, the number of the sentence on his 
paper if his reading level is high enough to' read the sentences. (Alameda • 
County J 1969 5 p. 5Aa-) 

Additional Activities: • . 

1. -' In order to train the child to detect the main idea brought out by a 

story or movie 5 the teacher may write three statements on' the chalk- 
board. Through discussion, the group chooses the one which is the main 
idea. , ^ 

Questions may be asked and a summary sentence may' be ' developed . 
Before ' listening 5 the teacher may announce, "After you have listened to 
■ this story ' (or whatever) 5 Ihope you will be able totell me the most 
important idea." (Cincinnati 5 1963, p. k9) 

2. " Read a short story and ask children to summarize in one sentence the 

main idea of the story. They may suggest a title for the story. 
(Birmingham;, 1968, p. 61) 
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Objective: After listening to a short story, the child will identify a 
sentence that states the main idea and support his. answer by 
citing parts of the story, " He will clarify the relationship 
between specific details and the main idea. 

Instructional Aids: A series of short stories of three or four lines 

Techniq_ue: 

Read a-'.story to the class. Ask what the main idea of the stoiy is, and have 
the pupil support his answer "by citing parts of the story. Lead the pupil 
to understand the relationship between the support and the main idea, 
(N,Y.U-, , 1969, p. 5) 

Additional Activity: 

Sit in a circle with several other children. One child may begin a 
story » After a few lines are given, the next child may continue the 
story and add his thoughts. Each child continues the story until the 
last child' is reached; the last child must bring the story to a close 
(Chicago, 1963, p.. 35) ' , • ' 
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Objective: Aftex listening to an .oral passage, the student will iemonstrate 
t'^at he has listened to get information and to understand in- 
structions by answering quef?tions on the material. 

Instructional Aids: Selected material 'at appropriate grade' level in any 

^ subject matter area. Prepared questions which when 

answered correctly will indicate comprehension or at 
least digestion of material. 

Technique : 

Inform children that they are to listen for answers to specific questions. 
The children or the teacher' should at first idei-tify the questions they wish 
to have answered'. 

These may be listed on the chalkboard or on a chart so they may be referred 
to during the listening situation. (This will provide the children with a 
guide and purpose for listening for answers). 

Children will listen attentively, since they know what will be expected of 
them. 

After reading the material, ask the children to answer the questions in 
writing or orally. 

The activity may need to be repeated in order for the children to check their 
answers. (Cincinnati, 1963, p. U8) 

Additional Activities:' ' " 

1. Have each child prepare a piece of paper that is his '^listening paper" 
for the day. Give a specific direction at intervals to the class, such 
as "Put a small circle in the top left hand corner of your paper." 
"Write the word 'go' by the numeral 'ten.'" At the end of the day each 
child may see how many correct items he has on his paper. (Birmingham, 
1968, p. 60) 

2. Read to the children a list of numbers and then ask them to select a 
. particular one and respond orally. 

Examples : 

7- .l^i|-,9^5 \Jha± was the third number? 
11-6-3-7 --10 .^Jhich number was the largest? 

8- 5-2-6-9 Which number is closest to the sum of two plus two? 
Lead the children to understand that they must listen .purposefully ?jid. 
selectively. Give the directions only once, and only after the series 
of numbers has been given. Give only enough exercises for the child to 
see that it is difficult to select the correct answer when he doesn't 
know what he is to listen for. Then, repeat the activity, this time 
telling the children what they are to do before they hear the series. ^ 
Give enough exercises for the child to see that he is now able to select 
the correct answer nearly every time. 

Items other than numbers can be used in this activity, (l^.Y.U., 1969, 
p. 27)- 
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OlDjective: GiTen a short passage or story and four sentences, three of which 
tell about things that happened in the story and one which tells 
something that did not happen, the child will circle the number 
' of the' sentence that tells something that the child did not hear 
in the stoiy. 

Instructional Aids: A series of short stories three or four sentencfis in 

length. 

Three or four- sentences, all but one related to some- 
. . . thing that. happened in the' story. 

Technique: • ■ ". . 

Say to the class: "Boys and girls today I am going' to tell you some more 
little stories. After each one I will read four sentences to you. Three 
of them will tell about things that happened in the story. One of them will- 
tell something that you did not hear in the story. You will be asked to 
circle the number of 4:hat sentence. 

Here is an example to help you learn what to. do. The story is, about how 
Jane is a good helper*. 

Jane is a -good helper at home. She helps her mother cook. 

After school she takes care of her little brother, Michael. 

Sometimes Jarie helps her mother with the dishes. 

Circle the number of the sentence that tells something about Jane being a 
good helper that you did not hear in the story. 

1. Jane helps her mother cook. ■ 

2. Jane helps with dishes. 

■3. Jane like^ to use the vacuum cleaner. . ' ' ' 

k. Jane takes care of her little brother. 



Did you circle number three?" (Alameda County, I969, Lesson 3Aa) 
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After listening to a story- of not more than 60 seconds duration, 
the child \ixll demonstrate his ability to place a series of up 
to six pictures in correct ' sequence and then retell the story, 
referring at least once to each picture- in the sequence. 

Instructional Aids: Prepared short stories of approximately 5o seconds 

duration. Pictures that correlate with stories. 

Techniques: 

. 1. '.Shov sequential pictures from the- story of "The Three Bears." - 

Check careful listening "by having children tell just the part each picture 
tells 

Let several children tell the vhole story independently., 
Ask: "Did each child tell the part shorn in the picture?" 

"Did the child retell^the whole story accurately?" (District of - 
. Columbia, I968, p. lO) 

'2, Tell the story of "The Old Woman and Her Pig." . . 
(Arbuthnot , May Hill. Time for Fairy. Tales , Nev York: Scott, 
Foresman and Co,, 1952, p. 7) 

Have, the children listen to recall each of the things that the old woman 
met, . 

Allov children to place flannel cut-outs of, each thing on the flannel 
board. 

Help pupils use reasoning to rearrange items in the order in which they 
occurred in the story, ■ . 

Let eleven different children tell parts of the story represented by 
the flannel cut-outs. 
Materials Necessary: 

Flannel board; Pictures of flannel cut-outs of: The Old \7oman. Dog, 
Sticli, Fire, Water, Ox, Butcher, Pope, Rat, Cat, Cow, (District of 
Colinnbia, 1968, p, 60) ' 
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Objective: Given a short .story containing a sequence of three or four * ' 
events 3 the child* \ri.ll identify vhat ^happened before or after 
a specific event, in the story. • 

Instructional Aids: Prepared short stories of three or four lines. Prepared" 

questipns related to. sequence. 

Technique: 

Read or play on tape a short story of three or .four lines describing three' 
or four events that take place. 

Instruct the children to listen for the order in which. .events take place. 
Ask specific, questions about what happened just before or- just after a 
specific event in the stoiy. 

In a variation 3 the children might be allowed to divide a piece, of drawing 
paper into three or four sections .and to draw pictures of events in the > 
story in the order they took place • 

Additional Activities: " . . . . 

1. Tejl the story" of ^ "The Old Woman and Ker Pig." (Arbuthnot, Kay .-Hill , 
Time for Fairy Tales . New York: Scott', Foresman and Co. ^ 1952, p. 7) 
Have children 3.isten to recall each' of the things that the' old woman 
met . _^ . .... 

Allow children to place flannel cut-outs .of each thing on the flannel 
board. * , 

Heir- Pupils use reasoning to rearrange items in the order in which they 
occurred in the story. 

Let eleven different children- tell parts of the stoiy represented- by 

the flannel cut-outs - 

Pictures of flannel cut-outs of: 

The Old Woman . ' 

Dog Ox Cat 

Stick Butcher. Cow " 

• Fire Rope 
Water Rat 
(District of Columbia,. 1968, p. 6o) 

2. The first player says, "I'm going to tsike a trip, and I will take my 
toothbrush." The next player says, "I'm going to tsike a trip, and I will 
tsLke my toothbrush and my toothpaste." Each succeeding player repeats 
all articles which have been named and adds an article of his awn. Any 
player who omits an article or names one out of sequence drops out of 
the game. (Birmingham, 19^R^ p. 5) 
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Objective: Given a short story read orally, followed by four sentences, 
the student will circle the numher of the sentence that tells 
vhat happened after a specific event in the story, reinstating 
sequences of- ideas. ■ . * . .... 

Instinictional Aids: Several short stories of three or four lines, each 

• with a clear sequence of events. 

Three or four numbered sentences corresponding' to each 
story listing the sequence of events. . ■ 

Technique: r . * 

Say to the students ^ *'3oys and girls , I am going to tell you some stories 
today. After each I will- read four . sentences to you about the stories. You 
will circle the number of the sentence thjat tells when something happened in 
the story. Give a sample story and sample sentences to be sure the child 
loiows what is expected of him." 

Example: 

Jimmy went into si store for a strawberry ice creaj^ri cone. \'Jhen he- 
left, a man bumped into him. The ice cream fell and Jimmy's dog 
caught it -in his mouth. Then the man bought' Jimmy some more ice 
cream. 

Listen to the next four sentences. Circle the number of the sentence that 
tells what happened after Jimmy's ice cream dropped. ■ 

1. Jimmy went into the store. • 

2. A man bumped into Jimmy. 

•3. The man. bought Jimmy another ice cream cone. 
h. Jimmy's dog caught the ice cream. 
Did you circle number four? (Alameda County, I969, p. kAa) 
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OlDjectivej. Th,e student ^rlll respond q\iickly and quietly to a request for 
attention l3y stopping all activities immediately and listening. 

Instructional Aids:. Bell, "buzzer j or some other attention getting device. 

Technique : 

The teacher should instruct the class that upon hearing a specific signal 
(hell, etc.) everyone is to stop what they are doing and. listen quietly. 
The signal should "be demonstrated to the children to "be sure each child 
knovs vhat he is to listen for. 

Use the signal judiciously; only vhen it is important for the children to 
stop vhat they are doing and to listen". Children vho respond quickly to the 
signal should "be complimented, those vho do not should "be reminded. 
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Objective: - When directed to perform a specific task vithin his capabilities, 
the student \rxll stop vhat he is doing, listen quietly to the 
directions, and demonstrate comprehension by successfully 
completing the task. ^ * 

Instructional Aids: Various articles found around the classroom. 

Tecliriique: ... " : 

Give simple one-step directions , such as: ".J_J^ 

Bring a book from the desk. ; 

Bring me the apple. 

Run to the window. 
. Get" the doll. . * ■ * * 

■ Put the toy car on the table . 

Vary by distributing a f.amiliar object to e-ach child. 

Use a teacher-made tape or simple voice commands to tell children vhat 
should be done vith each object. 

Instruct pupils to vat ch -the teacher ^s lips to follow whispered directions. 

Say .aloud: "John, close the . . . ' 

Whisper the vord which belongs in the blank space. (District of Colmbia, 
1968, p, 25) ■ . . 

Additional Activities : * 

1. Play the game "Giants/' A leader is selected who calls out, "Merij Giants, . 
or Dvmrf.*^ Children are to stand tall if the word "Giant" is called 

out, stand natural if 'the word "men" is called, stand low if the word 
"Dwarf", is called. (Fort Worth, No Date, p* l) 

2. ', Play the game "Bring Me." The teacher tells the group that today they 
. are to play .a game in which they must listen carefully. It's called 

"Bring Me." Sometimes the. teacher will say the child's name .and then 
say, "Bring me the chalk" (or book), etc. Then the child must follow 
the directions and bring the object to the .teacher. ' But if the teacher 
says 5 "Bring me the window" or "Bring me the wall," the child must sit 
quietly in his chair. (Fort Worth, No Date 5 p. l) 
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Objective: Given a serief^ of tuo or .more directions involving specific 
actions 5 items , people , places and times ^ the child vill 
■ demonstrate understanding by successfully completing the 

directions . 

Instructional Aids: Cards with pre-planned directions to be used by the 

teacher in conjunction with specific items readily 
available in the classroom. 

Technique: 

Give directions which indicate people , action , item and place or time. 

Examples: John, put the red book oh the desk. 

Jane J get two blocks from the number table. 

Richardj put the two yellow pencils in the pencil box. 

Janice, di:aw six circles on the chalkboard.' 
The teacher may have a puppet give directions. (.District of Columbiaj 1968, 
p.. -62). , ■i----- ; 

Additional Activities; . 

1. To give practice'in following simple' directions, have each child equipped 
with a blank sheet of paper and primary color crayons. Then say, "Listen 
carefully and do exactly what I say." Then give three or four simple 
directions 3 such as: 

Draw a red line near the top of your paper. 

Draw a blue hall near the bottom of the page, etc. CFort 

Worth, No. Date, p. 2) ■ 

2. Play "Simon Says." The teacher, or a child chosen to be Simonj stands 
in front of the room. The children stand facing Simon. Simon gives and 
executes gymnastic commands which are to be followed by the players 
only if prefaced by "Simon says." The children following a command not 
prefaced by "Simon says" must, take their- seats. After a few minutes of 
play, a new Simon may be chosen from the winners who are 'still standing. 
(Birminghajn 5 1968, .p. 5) . 
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Objective: Given specific rules for attentive and courteous listening, the 
student vill adhere to the specific standards during specified 
listening situations/ 

Instructional Aids : Chart or bulletin board on good listening habits: . 

Good Listeners , . 

1. Sit quietly, . , • 

2, Keep hands still. . . 
3; ■ Keep feet still • . ' ^ 

' k.. Keep eyes on speaker. 

Technique: 

Using the bulletin board as a teaching bulletin boards discuss the rules for 
good listeners • Discuss the reasons for sitting quietly when someone is 
speaking. 

Discuss vith the children reasons for not interrupting. 

Place emphasis on courtesy and "How would you like to be treated?" basis. 
Praise children for their thoughtfulness . Usually raising hands to be 
recognized regulates the questions and gives more people an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Require children to adhere to listening standards at specified times and ' 
activities. (Kansas City ^ Mo. ^ 19^5 5 P* 23) 

Additional Activities: 

1. Prepare children to become part of a good audience by discussing: 

listening attentively to a program 
refraining from conversation with a neighbor 
remaining seated during the entire program "■ ■ ; 
sitting in a chair properly (Chicago, 1963, p. ■■32) 

2. Hold the attention of the class by providing material at the interest 
and level of maturity of the children ^ and by using carefully chosen 

■ vocabulary understandable to the pupils^. . 

Prepare pupils for what they are going to hear and for what use they are 
tomaKe of the informations thereby setting the stage and leading them 
into a listening mood. Emphasize the importance of knowing the purposo 
and things for which to listen. Allow time for questions 3 clarifying 
ideas children do not understand. (Chicago, 19633 p. 32) . 
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Objective : Given oral clues describing specific details 5 the child will 

organize these clues and identify the object that the clues 
(details) fit. 

Instructions Aids/.-' - None required. ' " . 

Technique : . * ' ^ 

Invite three children to stand in the front of the room. 

Ask members of the. class to listen carefully as the teacher describes or - 
, tells about one of the children. 
■ Describe one child telling the following: 

color of hair and eyes : " ' 

color and design in clothing " ■ . . 

any special features which would not be embarrassing to the child^ if 

pointed out • 
. Permit a member of the class to idertify the one who was described. 
Ask the children to recall the description given by the teacher. 
Have the class check information given with the appearance of the^ child 
selected by his classmate. 

Repeat the above .procedure several times until pupils are able to remember • 
features described with ease. 

Allow some of the more capable students to assume the teacher ^s role in the ~ 
■above procedure. (District cf Columbiaj 1968, p. 6k) 

Additional Activities.: . ' . 

. .1. Give children' little packages or pictures made to look like packages. 
Allow each child to look at his picture or item in his package. 
Say: ^'Here are some surprise packages. 
• You may. look at yours , but do not show it to anyone else. 
I. will tell three things-. . ■ 

If you think I am talking alpout your ' package , you may say, 'I have that 

package. It is a ■ . 

Give clues that will fit only, one surprise. 
Example; I am looking for something to wear. 

You wear them on your feet . . * ■ . 

. You put them on before you put on your shoes. 
Help children to understand that all sentences are helpful, but that the 
last sentence makes them know that the surprise is a pair of socks - not- 
the boots or the shoes . ' 

Encourage children to tell how they knew their surprise .package was 
•being described. 

Later let pupils, create three-sentence riddles about the presents they 
received, (District of Columbia, 1968, p. 152) 

2. Play. -'Telephone." Arrange the players in two lines. • 
The leader writes a sentence on each of two slips of paper and hands one 
slip to the first player of each team-. These p2ayers read the sentence 
and return the- papers to the leader. At a signal,, the sentence is whisper- 
ed from player to player. When the last player receives it he runs to 
the leader aj.d repeats what he heard. The team whose sentence is more 
nearly correct wins. In a tie, the team whose player reachea the leader 
f:rst wins.' (Birmingham, 19685 p; 6) "7 . 
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Objective: Given up to six pictures of objects that could te related ^ the 
child will classify the objects after listening to clues of 
• likenesses and differences. 

Instructional Aids: Cut-outs: fanner , zoo keeper , boy 

■Pocket-chart divided into three columns 
Pictures for each child including: 
farm animals 
zoo animals 

pets (for city children) 
Cards vith pre-vritten facts for the teacher to read 
as clues. 

Techniq.ue : 

Place cut-out figures representing a farmer, a zoo keeper, and a boy across 
the top of a pocket chart . 

Use strips to divide the pocket chart into three separate areas. 

Identify, the figures at the top of the chart and explain that each has lost 

his animals and needs help in- finding them. 

Distribute pictures of farm animals , zoo animals , and pets among children. 
Ask each' child to listen carefully^ look at his animal'j and think about it 
as each descriptive clue is read. , ^ 

Read descriptions including physical characteristics and/or habits of 
animals , but no names . , 

Ask children to listen carefully only as long as they feel that their animal 

could be the lost one. - 

Example: Clue one - This animal runs very fast. 

Be sure all children vith animals that rvm fast continue listening. 
Tell children if the description fits their animal , they may pretend that 
they have found it and may return it to the proper owner. (District of 
Columbia, I968, p. 153) 

Additional Activity: 

Read a short statement and listen for a line *»rhich doesn't belong. Identify 
the line that does not belong. 

Example: Mary likes apples. Bob likes bananas. Jane likes oranges. Jack 
likes to. play ball. (Birmingham^ 19683 p. 61) 
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Objective:' After listenirig to a passage, the student will explain relation-^ 
ships- of ideas discussed in the passage, and successfully 
predict outcomes "based on information contained in the passage. 

Instructional Aids: Selected passage involving a sequence of events leading 

■ to a conclusion. 

Te,chniq,ue: . • 

Read to the class several short paragraphs involving a sequence of events. 
At a climatic point' in the passage . invite the listeners to predict the next 
event and the final outcome. . - 
Lis.t all reasonable suggestions on the challvhoard. 

Have the children discuss the relative possibilities of each suggestion 
before deciding on the most probable tirm of events. 

Then conclude the activity by .reading' the rest of the passage and revealing 
to the class vh at actually happened.- (N.Y.U., 1969 p. k] 

Additional Activities ^ . 

1. Begin a ''^round robin" story. Point out hoV' each event depends on the 
preceding one for its gro^^-rbh, excitement, and suspense. (Chicago, 1963 5 
p. 3h]. 

2. Read a short story, leaving out the beginning paragraphs, as well as the 
ending ones. Ask the class if anything was wrong with the story. What 
was wrong? What was needed to make the story easy to follow, as well 

as easy to understand? Then, read the entire story, pointing out the 
necessity of a beginning, a middle, and .an end. (N.Y.U., 1969, p. h) 
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Objective: Given specific examples of things disorganized yet related, the 
child will discover appropriate organization or relationships 
. , and vill correct .-problems of disorganization where they exist, 

-Instructionar Aids : -Series of pictures related to a story. 

Technique: ■ • * ■ , , 

Read' a story to the class. Then without reading tTie story a second time ^ 
.show the children a juribled series of illustrations that depict scenes, 
characters 5 and events from the reading. Have the children arrange the 
pictures in their proper order according- to events in the story. If such 
a picture file is not available, pictures from old, to-be-discarded story 
books^ can be used for this purpose. (N.Y.U., 1969 » P* 5) 

Additional Activities: 

1. . Read aloud the following: 

"Johnny ate breakfast, went to school, woke uj , and got dressed." 
■-•Ask: "What's wrong with the sentence? VJhy is. it wrong? 
■How can it be fixed?" (N . Y;U. , 1969 , p. 5) 

2. Write the following words on the chalkboard and 'read t?iein to the 
children: . 

ball, hit, the. Jack 
Ask the children to orally arrange the words so that they make sense. 
The three best arrangements (Jack hit the ball.) (The ball hit Jack.) 
(Hit the ball', Ja-ck.} -should be discussed in terms of the relationship 
between the word order and the meaning. (N.Y.U. , I969, p. 5) 
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Objective: After a story has been read orally during "stoi*\^ time", the • 

child vlll deiconstrate coi:?.prehension of the story by taking a . 
large, white sheet of unlined paper, and after folding the paper 
into foui' boxes, \rLll drav a picture of what happened first in 
the first box. In the second box, he will di^aw or write" about 
what happened next,, and so on. 

Instructional Aids: Selected stoiy; Large white unlined paper; Crayon? or 

pens, etc. \ 

Technique: " 

Read a story to the class during .'^story time." .Instruct the. children to 
listen carefully to what happens in the story and the order in which things 
happen. Fold a sheet of large, ;white , unlined paper into four "^oxes iuid 
number each box. Think of the stor;>^ that has been read, and in the first 
box, draw a picture of what happened first, la the second box, draw or 
write about what happened next, and so on. (Chicago', 19^3, p. 37) 

Additional Activity: 

Schedule a daily Story Hour, preferably the last fifteen or twenty minutes 
of the day. Children nay be on chairs or seated on the floor in front of 
the teacher. Literature selected according to age and interests should be 
used.v ^flien reading a book., show the pictures by holding them high enough 
for all to see. Discuss the parts the children lilied best, thojtight the inost 
exciting or funniest. Vniat •character they liked and why/ What "pictures" 
the words painted, what sounds they heard. . Maybe the story reminded them 
of some other they had read. "(Kansas City, 1965, ji7 2'^) 
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Objective: After listening to a short, untitled poem read by the teacher, 
the' student \dJLl dejnonstrate his xinderstandinG of the central 
theme of the poem by- suggesting an appropriate title pei'tinent 
• to the main idea and dramatize a situation related to the main 
idea of the poem. 

Instructional Aids: ?re-selected short poems with titles of one or tvo 

fahort vords . - i 

Technique: 

Read to the class some short poems vith titles of one or two simple words. 
Do not reveal the actual titles of the poems to the class at this time. 
Encourage the children to suggest titles for each selection that are ap- 
propriate to the main idea of the poem.. List- the suggestions on the board 
as they aj:'e given. Evaluate each title as it is suggested. If there is a 
difference of opinion among the children, ask the children to support their 
choice by citing references to the content of . the poem. Allov the class, to 
make a decision, 't-fhen only the most appropriate titles remain and a 
decision has been made, reveal the real title of the Doem to the class and 
compare it to the one they chose. 

A greater understanding may be achieved by all if ' pupils are given the 
opportunity to interpret or dramatize that vhich is heard, (N.Y.U., 1969s 
p. k\ 
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Objective: After haying listened to' a guest speaker , attended ^ui assembly 
program, or gone on a guided field trip, each child vill tell' 
one way- his listening behavior affected the coranunicatiou 
process. 

Instructional- Aids . None specifically required. 
Tech iq.ue: 

After having listened to a guest spealcer , attended an^asseinbly program, or 
gone on a guided field trip, discuss vith the childreh their, attitudes and 
behavior as listeners. V/hat laight have been the effect of such attitudes 
and behavior on the speaker (actor, musician,, guide, etc.)? V/hat impression 
of the school or community might they have created? ^^at effect did they 
have on the children's degree of enjoyment and comprehension? Ci'^.Y.U., 19^9} 
p. 26} 

Additional Activities: 

1. Recognize gro>rth in the pupils' listening skills'; praise frequently in 
relation to specific evidence of good listening: For example, "You' 
made the box exactly right ^ so I know you .listened carefully " CChicago, 

' 19.63, p. 30). 

2. Emphasize courteous habits of listening by preparing children for what 
'they vill hear and the reasons for attentive listening. "Set the stage," 
CChicago, 1963, p. -30) 
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Ol^jective: Given a staterient spoken in -a. specific tone ci' voice," the 

listener vill deduce the mood of the speaker and the meaning 
of the statement based on the tone of. voice. 

Instructional Aids:. Drum, Small object to hide, " , 

Technique: { 

Have the pupils listen-^^^o and read aloud sentences and passages which indicate-' 
through changes in ..voice inflection, various emotional responses. . 
For example: "V/ho are you?'' to shov puzzlement, fear anger, indifference, 
(N.Y.U. , 1969, p. h5) . 

Additional Activities: r 

1, Have the children locate a hidden object by listening to a rhythmic tom- 
tom beat which grows louder as the child approaches the object and softer 
as he' draws away from it.'. After the exercise is completed, discuss with 
and demonstrate to the' children the changes that' can be made in intonation 
vhen the volume and/or tempo of beats is increased, (N.Y.U,, 1969^ p. ^^0 

2. Have the children label as loud, mediiun, or soft such familiar sounds as 
footsteps made mth shoes., sneakers, high heels,' or heavj'" boots;' a book^ ^ 
dropping on a tab.\e or^ on the floor; a shiout , a conversation, or a whisper; 
a light tap or a bang of a hand on a desk. (K.'Y.U., I969, p. hh) ' 
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Objective.: After listening to a sentence spoken vith specific 'intonation 
to convey meaning, thxe child vill select a vord that best 
describes the meanini' the steaker intended or the mood of the 
speaker, or both. 

Instructional Aids : ' Prepared sentences phrases that may vary In meaning 

if the intonation is chsmged, 

T'echniq^ue: 

Introduce .vocal variations that ixidicate emotional content • ShLo;^ hov in- 
flection may change the meaning of the word or phrase. 
For Example: "Oh" vith a rising inflection may indicate "is that so"; 

vith a falling inflection it may indicate dismay; and vith 
• 'a flat intonation it may demonstrate understanding or de- 
flation, Cn.y.u., 1969, p. ^5) 

Additional ActiA'-ities : 

1. Have the .pupils listen to and read aloud sentences and passages which . 
indicate through changes in voice inflection, various emotional re- 
sponses • 

For example: "Who are you?" to show puzzlement ^ fear, anger, indiff- 
erence. (n.Y.U., 1969 ,^p. H5) 

I . I • ... 

2. 'Have the pupils listen as the teacher reads aloud a passage of* factual 
... material in a variety of ways : 

. monotone . ^ , 

• - . average inflection 

exaggerated inflection,^ 

Discuss vith the listeners the differences between— the forms. Lead 
them to the realization of the best way to use voice -to get across the 
idea- to .the person listening* ,The teacher m.ight veil listen to his own" 
. taped vocal inflection pattern before this exercise. CN.Y.U.,; 1969, 
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Objective: After listening to a story about hov people tiy to ta'^Ji others 
into doing something or 'into believing something, the.-^student . 
will identify a sentence that tells the vay that was useSs^to 
persuade spmeone else. "s^- 

"V 

Instructional Aids: Prepared short stories about how people try to talk V 

■others into doing something or into' believing something. 

Techniviue: ^..."^ ■•' 

Tell the children, "Today you are going to hear some stories'"about hov 
people try to talk others into doing something or into believing something. 
That is vhat hajp^MS Yhen someone trys to persuade som.eone else. -Sc *ie- 
tiraes they t6ll only one side: they just tell the good things or bad things 
about so^neone or something, /mother v^ay to persuade is to ise the naLie of 
a famous person and tell others they should do what that. person does because 
he is famous. Sometimes they call other people or things names,. One other 
way is to tell all that is knoTO to be true about vhy something should be 
done." 

Inform the students uhat after they hear the story,' they vill be asked to 
choose a sentence that tells the vay- that vas - used to tal . someone into doing 
something. ' 
Read a short story as an example . 

Read three or .four statements of hov the person vas influenced in the story. 
The pupil should identify the sentence that tells the exact vay that vas 
used to persuade someone in the story, (Alameda County, 1969, p. 8Aa) 
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Ol^jective: Given a sijecific phrase or sentence read aloud vith various 
voice inflections J the listener \rill reco^piize changes in 
voice inflection by qLescribing effects on meaning. 

Instructional Aids: Selected short passages that might vary in meaning if 

voice inflections are altered. 

Technique: 

Recite the same vord or sentence in a series. of different vays oO that the 
children are able to see that one* can sometimes interpret the attitude of 
a speaker by listening net only to what he says , but also to how he says 
it. For . example 3 say the word "Mary^' gently by reprovingly, sternly, 
angrily, laughingly, excitedly, vith dissapointment or with exasperation; 
or recite the sentence, "Johnny has a pet monkey," as a statement of fact 
with happy excitement , ^rith disbelief, with disgust or annoyance', or in a 
malicious, tattle-tale manner. Help ttie children to identif;y^ the attitude 
or feelings presented. (N,Y.U-. , 1969, p. 8) , 

Additional Activities: ' • 

1. Instruct the children to listen carefully .during the day for words or 
sent3nces which impress them pleasantly or unpleasantly because of 
what was said or because of how it was said. At the end of the day, 
have the children ' report what they heard, what effect it had on them^' 

. and why it had that effect, (N.Y.u. , I969, p. 8) 

2. Call a pupil up to the desk in a voice that will cause all of the • 
children to stop what they are doing and look up. Then tell him in a 
pleasant voice, to sit down. Discuss the attitude, which, was conveyed 
each time. How did Johnny feel the first time? T^he second? 

How did the other pupils feel the first time? Why? (N.Y.U, , I969, . 
p. 8) 
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I>uring discussions and con vers at ion c +v,^ t-.-,^' . 
distinguish between fact o^n ' '^'^'^ ""^^^ *° 

. and untruth. .The ch2d vSj 2TsTK ITI ^^^^-^l' truth 
. opinion, real or unreal.^Jue or St^:!"''"^"',^ °' °^ 

Instructional Aids: Series of prepared statements demonstrating fact 
• .• • opxnxon, real and' unreal, truth Z ZzrnlL ' 

Technique : 

SSh*L=/StSS;" --ee„ .act ana opinion, .e.i and 

£J:iSTe%\°L\\\^?rit\.jjrj?^t\i *"r"" ■ 

staoe„ent as did *° "^^^^ l.e classified the 
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Objecti Given a simple statacient cr a simple question, the student, will 
distinguish between sentences that tell and sentences that ask * 

Instructional Aids : Punctuation cards - (enough for each child); Half of 

the cards should contain (?) and- the rest •( . ) • 

Technique : 

Establish the idea that sentences that ask 'something are questions. 
Establish the idea that sentences that tell something are statements. 
Show pupils the. symbol- C?) by which they can identify sentences that ask 
questions .' , 

Show a period C. ) aJ^d help pupils associate it with a statement,. 
Give each pupil a C? ) or a (.) card. • . 

'Ask children ^rith question marks .to think of , one question which they can 
ask a friend \ri.th a period. 

Suggest that children can gain a partner if they are successful in asking 
Ta question and receiving an appropriate answer. • 

Explain that when we give information, even though no question is a.sked, we 
make a statement or give a sentence that tells . ■ 

Ask each child to^thinji^f one idea which he would like to share with the 

class. ^y^"""^^^ * ■ 

Ask those TTstening to judge whether sentences given tell, something. 
Read a series of simple statements- that either tell something or ask 
something. 

Direct pupils to hold up C? ) cards if the statement asks something and (.) 

cards if the statement tells sc::iething. (District of Columbia, I9685 p. 
iho) 
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Given a 'complete sentence, the learner will demonstrace hjs 
imder standing- of what is expected of hin "by classifying the 
sentence as either a question or a statement. 

Instructional Aids: Series of prepared sentences that can be divided into 

one' of two categories 5 questions or statementi-? . 

^ / ■ ■' 

Technique : 

Establish the idea^that sentences that ask something are questions. 
Establish the idea' t .:at sentences that tell soiriething are statements. 
(Review lesson Ll~13p if necessa*/.) ' , 

The teacher yall read a complete sentence and ask the chil^Ven to classify" 
the sentence as either a question or a statement , . . 

Ask the children, ''How-should you react to the sentence you just heard?" 
A question should be answered, a stateuent evaluated for understanding and 
reliability. ■ 
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Objective: 'Given a short story that is not finished, the student will he 
given four endings, to the story and vill cir^jle the number of 
tht ending vhich best tells vhat would happen next in the .story. 

.Instructional Aids: A series of short stories withouf sp^-cific endiags. . 

Three or four sentences, one of which tells better 
than the o'tners what would happen next in the story. ' 

Technique:. , " ' * 

Say to the class: "Boys and girls, today I am going to tell you some- short 
stories that are not finished. After you -have heard each one, you will be 
asked what could happen next in the stcry. ^ , . 

This first, story is an example t.? aelp you to leai-n what to do. Af-:er you 
hear it, I will read four sente.^cc: ■;■ • On your'' paper you will circle the 
number of ^the sentence that tell *>..;;.t would happen next, 

Ttte rain -ras falling softly. Outdoors everything was dripping wet. 

Jack was almost ready to leave for school, 

Now, circle the number of the sentence which best tells what' would happen 
next in tne story.- 

1. Jack got his kite. 

2. Jack decided to take a nap, 

3. Jack put on his raincoat. 

Jack .decided to look fo^ his skates. 
Dis you circle number thr j?" CAlaneda . County , 1969, Lesson 6Aa) 
Additional Activi ""ies : 

1. Tell a ST'^'^le story to the class. Then discuss the ending of the story 
with them and help" them i/o understand the specific qualities of the 
characters, the situations, and the events which brought about that 

■ particular end. (N.Y.U., I969, p. 9) 

2. Read a story to the class. Evaluate the conclusion according to the 
details in the story, the organization, th-j specific use of various 
forms of support, and the relation between points. Was the conclusion 
valid' or invalid? \^hy? (N.Y.U, , 1969s p. lO) 

r . . • ■ ■ 
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Objective: Given situations vhere certain factoids interfere vith listening, 
the child ^rilll identify 'vhich factors are interfering with the 
listening process in each situation. 

Instructional Aids: Lisi: of factors influencing'^Tis'tening skills. This 

list might include: 
""1. Child's hodily comfort. 

■r-' 2'. Child's ability to hear the speaker. 

3. Child's IrUiovledge of or interest ;n the subject. 
' if. Child's ability to understand whati is being said, 

5. - I'he effects of the setting for the experience. 

6. Teacher's expectations and clarity in enunciation 
and pronounciati jn 

7- Hov veil other members of the group speak or read. ' 
8.- Ability of the child to concentrate. 

Technique: 

Discuss with the children those factors that affect or influence listening. 
Discuss the how s'/d vhy of each factor. 

Choose from several of the suggested activities listed below, carefully 

structure the situatio.n, and^then relate the breakdown in communication to 

one or more of- the factors listed above. (Adapted from Birmingham, 1968, p. 9k) 

Activities: . , ^ . 

1, Tell the children they are to be part of an experiment. Give them a 
paper which a'sks them to list as meny animals as they are able. V/hile 
they are doing' this sp'eak to them on some other subject. After a 

few minutes discuss what you have been speaking about pointing out that 
, you^can not listen well when thinking about something else. (J^I.Y.U., / 
1969, p. 26) ' ^ 

2, Read to the class a ;>;assage containing ideas and vocabulary above- the 
comprehension of the class. Continue reading until it is obvious that 
th.e attentic * of several class members is waning. At this point stop 
reading and try to elicit from the class the idea that listening :,s 
affected by comprehension. CK.Y.U., 1969, p. 27), 

3, Present material other than in the usua]- classroom arrangement. Before 
speaking do any one or combination of the following three things:.' 
Crowd the children close together, close the windows, or movo far away 
from the children and speak softly. After variations on .the .above three 
things, invite the class to discuss the vai'lous effects of these factors 
on their listening ability. Cl^.Y.U, , 19695 26) , ' '* 
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Objective: Given a short story ^ four sentences, the- child vill listen 

for the sentence that does not belong in the story. The child 
vill circle the uoinber of the sentence that does not belong. 

Instructional Aids: A series of short four sentence stories with one 

sentence thai: does not belong. 

Four ' sentences 5 all related to the story but one 
identifying the item that oes not belong. 

Technique: 

Say to the class: ' "Boys and girls, as you listen to each of today stories, 
you vrill hear one sent'^nce that does net belong in the story. On your paper 
you vill be asked to circle the number of the sentence that does not belong. 
Here is an exajnple so that you can learn vhat to do, ^ 

Mother asked Tommy to go to the store. She wanted him to buy some 

eggs and bread. Mother liked her green dress. She gave Tommy some 

jnoney" for the groceries. \ ' 

Listen . the next four sentences. Circle the number that does not belong 
in the -story.. 

1. Mother asked Tommy, to go to the store, 

2. . Mother liked her green dress. , 

3. Mother wanted some eggs and bread. • " 
Mother gave Touyny some money. 

Did you circle number two? (Alameda County , 1969^.5 Lesson llAa) 
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Objective: After listening to a short passage cr story folloved by four 
related sentences, the listener will be asked to choose the 
idea that/inakes the r sisnse based. on the context ofr.the story 

.Instructional Aids: A series of short stories about a person, place or 

happening. 

.Three or four sentences expressing ideas, one of vhich 
vill make sense because, of vhat vas heard in the story. 

Technique: 

Say to the class: "Boys and girls , today you vill hear some stories about 
a person, place or happening. After each stor^% you vill be' asked to choose 
an idea that mak:es sense because of vhat you heard in the story. ^<ere- is an 
example so you vill knov vhat to do, ^ 

Bunny rabbits like to eat carrots and they like vegetable gardens 

vhere carrots grov. 

There vas a bunny in our vegetable garden today. ■ 

NovXj circle the number of the sentence that makes' sense because of vhat you 
heard in. the story, 

1, The bunny vas looking for a hiding place. 

2, The bunnjr vanted to play vith boys and girls, 

3, The bunny vas looking for carrots to eat. 
None of these- 

Did you circle number three?" (Alameda County, I969, Lesson lOAa) 
Additional. Activities : 

1* Prepare slips of paper containing a silly or sensible question. Place 
slips of paper in a container and have one child drav ..a question and 
read it aloud; another child ansvers the question in a complete sentence 
(Example: "Can dogs fly?" "No, dogs cannot fly,") ( Birmingham j lpUS, 
p, 61) 

2, Get pictures of tvo people arguing. Have the children^ discuss the 
picture and tell vho is vinning the argument, vhat they are arguing 
about, vhy they .are arming and hov they could settle the argument, 
"C Alameda County, Reticent Child,- 1969 , p. 22) 
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•OlDjective: Given a list of three to five familiar items, the student vill ' 
listen for the one item that does not belong vith the other 
items. He will demonstrate his ability to classify information 
and to form generalizations by identifying the item that does 
.not belong vith the other items on the list. 

Instructional Aids: Prepared list of similar items vith one item that 

obviously does not belong. 
Examples: 

* ' ' carrot, radish, shirt. 

baker,- farmer_,^ dogv-pli:imber . " 
chair, lamp, house, desk, table. 

Technique: " ■ . 

The teacher vill read a 3.ist of three , four, or five items.. 

The student vill listen for the one item that does not belong vith the other 

items. The student will identify the one item' that does not belong vith the 

other items by saying his ansver. Ask the student, ^'VHiy is this item 

different from rail the others?" 

Additional activities : • ' 

. 1. Present the students vith pictures or worksheets showing several items 
in a rov, vith one item that does not belong vith the rest. Ask the 
pupils to circle the item that does not belong. . (Several phonics work- 
books have pages and pages of this sort.) Check answers orally in class 
from time to time discussing why certain items do not belong with the 
rest. ' ' ■ 

2. Use a "picture* gallery" '(Peabody Language Development Kit, Level ffl) 
of foods, furnit'-ore , toys, and clothing. 
Direct pupils' attention' to the "gallery." 

Ask them to study pictures carefully to find those which show foods, 
furniture, toys, and clothing. 

Give pupils ■ time- to. classify the entire collection. 

Ask the pupils to tell what items they placed in each category. 

Allow children to manipulate the cards as they classify. (District of 

Columbia, I968, p. IH8) 
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Objective: The student vill identify a specific picture after listening to 
a^^series of q.uestions and their responses. 

Instructional Aids: Fifteen pictures: several of animals, plants, appli- 
ances, materials for use vith paper, etc. 

Technique: ' . - 

With a group of 3-5 Children, have one child choose a picture from a group 
of 15 and TOite down or meirk what his choice is. The other children- must 
try to guess what picture vas chosen "by asking in turn questions that will 
lead to the guessing of the picture. The answers to the questions can only 
he "yes" or "no". A limit should he placed on the number of questions that 
can he asked, so that all questions asked are good, valid questions. 

Additional Activities : . . 

1. One player is selected to describe, a familiar character in fiction, a 
prominent present-day person or a historical figure. Players try to 
guess who he is. The person guessing correctly' becomes the one to give 
the next description. The class may be divided into teams and a point 
given to the team whose member guessed correctly. " (Birmingham, 19^85 
p. 6) . . • 

2. Read to th'e- class the introduction or the beginning of a story, and a 
later port ion-o^r- the ending,. 'Ornit the circumstances that bring about 
any singular incident or occurrence. Then have the. children suggest 
conditions ap.propriate to the story which might have provoked that 
particular ending. Progress from short, simple almost obvious cause and. 
effect patterns and relationships to more complex ones. 
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Objective: The student -vrill identify faniliar gross environmental sounds 
"by listening to recorded sounds and drawing a picture of the 
^•object or thing that created the sound. 

Instructional Aids: Paper, Crayons ^ Recording of sounds around the school, 
• . playground, or town. 

Pictures showing activities: 
at scnool 
on the playground, 
on a "bu-^y street I 
on a quiet^street 

Technique: * - * 

Take a* listening walk: 

through the-*-hal^s at school ... 

in the office . • 

on the playground 

on' the sidewalk, of a "busy or a quiet street 
Ask the pupils to name sounds that they hear and list these sounds to aid 
-in recall during the discussion' on return to the classroom. • 
Play recordings of sounds heard on the listening walk. 

Allow pupils to draw pictures of things they saw and he'afQmuring the walk 
and now hear on tape ; or record. - . v - * 

The teacher may provide the pupils with pictures . similar to their walk. 
Encourage children to use the pictures to recall and describe things they 
heard. (District' of Columbia^ I9685 p. 125) 

Additional Activities :• ■ .. . 

1. Record sounds -and play them back for identification by the children: 

the crumpling of paper }; 
the rubbing of sand blocks together . 
the voices- of children (guess who is speaking) 

2. ' The teacher asks the children to clo^e their eyes. 

She makes familiar sounds and asks them to identify each. 
The following things might be done and the sounds identified: 
crushing of paper 

knocking on door . 
tapping a glass 

tapping a desk with a pencil ' 
writing on chalkboard 
blowing a harmonica 
" clapping hands 
(Fort Worth, No Date, p. 5) 
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Objective: Aftex listening to a musical selection, the" student Vill 

respond to the mood of the selection by drawing a picture of 
his mental thoughts and imDressions . 

Instructional Aids: Musical selections expressing various moods: Yankee. 

Doodle, William Tell Overture, Tannenbaum. 

.Paper^', Crayons or Paint, 

Technique: 

Present a variety of types of music (see list above) to. show that thexe are 
different kinds of rhythm. 

Discuss with the children their feelings about certain forms of xhythm and 
help them to unierstand- that rhythm is one means of .determining mood. 
Allow the children to draw pictures of -his mental thoughts as he listens 
to these and other selections. CN.I.U,, I969, p. U6) , 

Additional Activities; 

1. Ask the children to respond to rhythm in music. They may tap their 
feet, tap the desk ^rith their fingers, or clap their hands. Then tap 
a rhythmic pattern on an— instrument or on a desk and ask' the children 
to re'peat,.lt.._j--Maintra~ining\ a game-like atmosphere 5 vary the pattern 

■ and increase its complexity. CN.Y.U., 1969 , p. U6) 

2. \*/hile playing a musical selection, allow portions of the class to react 
physically to the music. at their desks, standing, or in the front of 
the room. The movement sliould reflect the rhythm and mood of the music. 
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OlDjective: After listening to jnuslc that suggests rhj'thmic movements such 
ap staying liXe the trees in the vrindj dramatizations, or 
stories , the listener vill respond, to the' Question, . ^'V/hat did 
you see' while you vere listening?" The response may "be in the 
form of an acted out response, an oral response, or the child 
may "v-^sh to illustrate the. music, dramatization, or story, thus 
giving 'evidence of mental images they developed dxiring listen- 
ing, V 

Instructional Aids: , Various musical selections designed to inspire mental 

images, 

. Various stories containing appropriate descriptive 
passages, 

A variety of.„ar.t-matei'i^s from vhich to choose as 
media for expression;- 

i : .. 

Technique: 

Play a musical selection or read a story to the class. Ask the children, 

"What did you see while you were listening?" 

Allow the children to respond in any one of three ways: 

1. Ihe child may act out his response, 

2. The child may respond orally. 

3. The child may choose art materials • available and illustrate his 
mental images, CBirmingham, 1968, p, 61) * 

Additional Activities : 

1. Children enjoy making pictures in their minds while they listen. After 
listening to a story reaJ. hy. the teacher, the children should he asked 
to illustrate the story, thus giving evidence of mental images they 
developed during listening,' (Cincinnati, IP^S, p. 3) 

2, Use verses from Mother Goose, 

Select verses which clearly lend themselves to specific movements* 
Read. the verses so that pupils can easily maintain rhythmic movement 
easily, . 

Ask pupils to listen to decide what movement the rhyme 'suggests as the 
teacher reads some of the rhymes, (District of Columhia, 1968,.p, 13^) 
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Olijective:. After a particular classroom activity has "been completed that 
required' listenings the student will answer, the question, '*.V7hy 
did you listen?" ('For what information?) 

Instructional Aids: None specifically required. 

Technique: | 
• Show' the need to listen in relation to everyday situations; j 

following safety instructions ' • 

identifying initial, medial ^ and final sounds of words 

becoming acquainted with people 

enjoying stories and poems 
. . . gathering information and following directions 

taking .part in conversations and listening for 
-acceptable speech patterns' 
Show that success or lack of success in any of these activities can be traced 
to either good or poor listening habits . 

Ask children to tell what they listened for after each activity, ( Chic ago , 
1963, p. 28) ' t 

Additional Activity: 

Have the class, keep a listening chart which records all the' things they do 
during- the school day which specifically involve, listening ^ and the time 
devoted to listening during each activity. Playe' the pupils total the time 
periods daily and weekly, and calculate the percentage of time • spent in 
■listening per school day and week. The activity can be varied by having 
•each pupil keep a chart of his own listening experience during'a given 
period. of time and having a chart on. the bulletin board which represents a 
summary of the individual records. (N.Y.U.5 1969, p. 25) 
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Given a situation with a familiar environment and props , the 
child will participate in dramatic play '^rtrithout the use of 
plot'-br seauence. Through conversation and activity, the child 
plays at being an adult,, an animal, or an inanimate ohject in 
his imaginary world. 

Instructional Aids:' Toy cash register, empty "boxes and cans of common 

grocery products, table and chairs, toy dishes and 
flatware,' old clothes belonging to adults. 

Technique: * ■ ■ 

Discuss a shopping trip to the grocery store .(Super Market) with the class. 
Ask each chiid: ">/ho goes shopping in your family?^- 

■ "WTiat kinds of food do you like to eat?'' 
Try to categorize food according to which meal one might eat. each food; 

breakfast, lunch or dinner, (snack), • - , '' ' 

Ask each child to bring in one or two clean empty boxes or cans 'for the 
store. 

Vfhen all of the equipment is assembled, merely suggest to the children that 
some may wish to play "Store." 

This activity should be unstructured from this point on. 

Additional Activities: ■ . ^ 
!• Read or tell a short story. 

Ask the group to name the. characters. • 

List them on the chalkboard* 

Review the story, discussing when each character appears , what he says 
and. how he would .say it. ■ ■ . ^ 

Let the children choose parts or choose children for the parts, listing 
* their names... after the ones on the chalkboard. ' . . 

The children proceed to act out the story, USING THEIR Om WORDS. 
When the play is completed, the audience should have time to evaluate 
it, commenting on the strong points. 
Better ways of . presentation may be suggested. ■ 

Then, a new set of. characters may be chosen. (Kar.sas Cicy, Mo. , 1965, 
p.' 3k) - 

2. Provide the children with a situation for role playing. 

Create situations to use social coui't^^sies in a natural way. - ■ 
Concentrate on the words . May I and Thank you . 

Suggest that the rest of the-class listen for these expressions , 
■ Follow through by using these expressions in daily class"room activities 
CDistrict of Columbia, I968, p. 5^^) 
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Objectiye: Given a list . of tenCing-) vords , the child vill produce all ten . 
■ "vrords correctly^ using appropriate pronunciation and enunci- 

ation. 

I 

Instructional Materials: Plctures- 

— children iplaying out-of-dooro 

■ . ■ ^ child playing the piano 

children acting in a play 
Individual pictures illustrating: running, ^ujr.ping, vaxi^ingj' eating, "sleep- 
ing, playing, looking (for something), vorking, riding, talking, drawing, 
.•reading, cutting. 

Techniques :. • ■ 

Shov pictures of children playing out-of-doors, of a child pla/l^:.*. ".he piano, 
of children acting in a play, / ■ 

Let children discuss pictures. 

Tell them the pictures will* give them a clue -to t'^'e \/ord for ' nc d'^y . 
Elicit the vord play . - 

Discuss the different ideas represented for the worri play . 
Say the words play, playing . 

Ask pupils to clap the- words with the teacher. 

Ask pupils to tell whether the word'' are the same or different. ' 
Ask pupils to listen for the ng_ s..')unw ;is the teacher says, playing . 
Have pupils 'clap each word (play, y?. -v^ing) and- say them being sure to 
give two clear sounds when they pay the second word. 

Have children clap and say other sets of words in order to enunciate the 
Cing) ending clearly and naturally. 

Givie individual pictures of action words-.to each' child. ' ' ' 
Say: "Do not show your card to anyone. 

V/hen you are called on, do the same thing that the child in the 

picture is doing. 

Say just the word that tells what you are doing.- Be sure we hear the 
two jp arts of your word." (District of Columbia, I968., pp. . 10^4-105) 
Display five pictures illust;-rating a person running, looking, iplaying, eat- 
ing, riding. 

Have pupils tell what is happening in the pictures . 

Ask the pupils. to draw a picture showing some sort of action (something 
happening) . - ^ 

Ask each pupil to act out his picture or story and then to tell us what is 

happening. 

Have the class evaluate how well pupils enunciated the, ing sound. (listrict 
of Columbia, 1968, pp. 166-67) 
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Olijective: Given a specific word to pronounce or picture to describe, the 
. child vill use clear ?iad distinct speech so that others will 
.tinderstand vhat is heing said,. 

Instructional Aids: 'Flash cards -^s-i-ch words that differ only in 'the vowel 

such as Inin, then. 

Various pictures of a hair shovm in different relation- 
ships to a box: on, under, beside, etc, 

Techniaues : . . . 

Print on flash cards vords which differ only in the vowel- such as thin^ 
then; pin, pen; sit, sat. 

Have various children pronounce the words as they are shown • 

Have the -group decide whether or not the correct word was pronounced, ' . ". 

{N,Y,U,, 1969'', p- 85) ■ 

State the various positions of a ball in relation to a box. 

Tell how a -small rubber ball is like a beach ball aad how it is different, 

(Chicago; 1963, p*. 63) • 

Additional Activities : . • , . .. * 

1, ' Explain what makes the following things "good," "fun J" or ^"pretty" : 

candy, flowers, storybook, toys. ..(Chicagq^ 1963^ p. 63J 

2, VJhen making introductions, speak: slowly and distinctly so names of 
people being introduced can be understood and- retained; (Birmingham, 

1968; p, 97) . V : 

3, ^ Read good literatiire and poetry to the' children to acquaint them with 
..the effectiveness of language, (Birmingham^ I968 5. p. 99) 

k. Allow the children to speak together 'as a group, using nursery rhymes 
and jingles. Also, use poems which have sounds that are • difficult for 
i..some children. . . " 

5, Guide pupils in correct pronunciation and clear enunciation by providing 
examples of good speech through: 
personal example . ■ 
souxid films ■ 
records ■ 
tape recordings i 

■ appropriate radio and television programs (Chicago, 19683 p. 7^) 
"6, Determine *the developmental level of each pupil^s speech,. Observe the 
speech of each pupil in situations which are.^ teacher-guided and those 
that are self -motivated: 

group discussion ' ■ 

planning and creative play 
E^^jontaheous remarks 

-casual conversation ' • ' 
( free play (Chicago, 1963, p, 7^) \ ■ 
7, -Keep simple records of each pupil's attitude toward, and achievement in, 
the ^ sequential development of clear enunciation and correct.pronunciation. 
Acquaint sufficiently matxure pupils with their speech problems so that 
itHey can work toward self-improvement. (Chicago, 19633 p. 7^) 
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Ohjectiye; Ti-Le child wijll pretend to "he a toy, aninal, character fror. 

storylandj circus perfonr^er, etc. The child vill move ahout 
and irdtate the somd or pattern of sounds of the thing, animal 
or person they represent. 

Instructional Aids: Rone required. 

Technique: 

1. Let pupils pretend to "be toys j animals, characters from storylandj 
circus people, etc. Have each child identify himself. 
Ask children to move or sound like the thing, animal, or person they 
represent . 

Each child should have the same opportunity to participate. (district 
of Columbia, 1968, p. ^6) 
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."Objective: Given a specific situation vhich provides opportunity for 

• couDTteous expression J the child vill respond selecting specific 
phrases appropriate to the situation and conforming to social, 
courtesies , 

njistructional Aids: A chart . shoving the'~chief rules of courtesy important 

in the primary grades i 
Speak, so all may hear. 
Use a pleasant 3 conversational voice. 

Use polite forms' of, speech - (thank you, please, excuse me, mey I?). 
Greet fl'iends.and guests, * 
•Introduce a parent or friend. 
Allow all members of the group to take part , 
Let the speaker finish and not interrupt, « ■ 
Show respect for others^ feelings and opinions; . 
Welcome guests to a program, . 

Use simple rules of order vhen conducting a meeting. 
Use the telephone/ 
Answer the doorbell, 
■Differ with another's viev tdct fully and courteously. 
Ask discriminating questions in good taste • (Kansas City Mo., 19^5 j 
p. 37) 

Technique.: 

Use pictures c' situations vhich provide opportunity for courteoiis expression* 
suchL.as: oL^id. being introduced to Mother's friend, boy leaving table before 
rest of family is finish^ed, boy at the table asking for butter, girl asking 
to hold anotherVs pet , boy picking up something .vhich another has' dropped, ' 
Shov pictures of children in situations which require ' courteous responses. 
Lead children in a discussion of vhat is happening in the picture. 
Ask pupils to suggest polite vords to use in handling the situations. 
Encourage use of such expressions as ^ 

Good morning, . Please pass me the 

Hov do you do? May I ^ . 

May I be excused? ' Thank you. 

Excuse . me 5 please. Pardon me, . - . . ^ 

Permit children to role-play the situations, (District of dolumbia, 1968, 

pp, 171-172) . • . 

Additional Activity: " . ' 

Materials - Picture of a family -at dinner. 

Suggested Situation - Mother and Father have given their son permission to 
vatch a special' television "program, ' 

It is time for the program, but the family is still chatting at the table. 
The boy has finished eating and is anxious to see the shov. 
Present the suggested situation. 

Ask children vhat the boy in the situation should do. 

Suggest that it vould be polite for the boy to vait for an opportunity to 
speaJc and then ask for permission to leave the table, . ■ • 
Suggest that the boy ask ^ "May I be excused?" 

Permit children to role play the situation, . . ■ \ 

Encourage pupils to tell other times vhen they might vish to leave a group, . 
Guide pupils in realizing that they might use the expression vhen asking for 
permission to leave the room,, (District of Columbia, 1968, p, 172) 
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OlDjectiYe: Given practice. In reciting verses together, either in unison 
..or in dialogue fom, the timid child will speak out, vhil^* 
the aggressive child vill restrain tendencies to dominate. 
All children will participate and no child will sieze control 
of the exercise. 

Instructional Aids: .Various materials as source material for choral . speak- 
ing. 

Techniq^ue : . • . ^ ■ 

At early levels of the primary grades the teacher must hui'ld a readiness 

for choral speaking hy selecting poems which: [ r:: 

have 'simple, metric patterns ■ • 

suggest simple hodily movements . 
contain ideas which children understand ar).d enjoy. 

Rememher true unison in choral speaking is too difficult to expect of 

primary pupils . 

Work to achieve deeper appreciation of poetrj'', hetter understanding and • 
interpretation, as veil as pleasing, light voices .and clear enunciation. 
(Chicago, 1963, p. 72) - . • . 

Additional Activities: ' . ' _ ^ . — 

1. Both shy and aggressive children may ."benefit through listening" to an 

accomplished oral reader. Then, they may >join in and make the perform- 
ance successful. (Birmingham, 1968, p. 98) 

The teacher's, artistic presentation, her enthusiasm, and sincere delight 

in good poetry directly influenbe the children in her class. 

In choral speaking, the children have excellent practice in working* 

together. 

There is much opportunity for; discussing meaning and expression. 
Relationships strengthen "between pupils with this teamwork'. 
Memorization becomes automatic and pleasurable. (Kansas City Mo., I965 , 

p. 36) 

*■/■ 

/ . ,■ " ' ' 

•2. Extend the pupils' abilities in the art of choral speaking. 

Help a group of children interpret certain poems "by having each one 
. speak a line of a poem. Encourage children with high, low, or average . 
voices to speak appropriate lines of poems. (Chicago,^ 1963j jp, -72) 
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Objective: During a *'Show and Tell^' period, the -child will share news or 
objects brought to school usi^g simple spontaneous sentences 
. •f'Thile adhering to established standards for speaking. 

Instructional Aids: Camera; various other objects and materials. 

Technique: Set up standards for speaking. 

Speak so that all can hear, : ■ 

Look at the children. 

Tell something interesting,' 
Provide the opportunity for the children to apply the speaking standards. 
Encourage children to bring toys and other objects to share. 
Ask pupils 'SO tell about their toys using such- words as: 

I havj ' I caii . 

This is - Here is . . 

Provide children with" a model by saying: . "I have a camera, 
I can push this button and take a picture,"' 

Use the s;aine idea and -have pupils identify objects, in the classroom. 
(District of Columbia , I968, p, ii5) 

Additional Activities: 

1, Have pupils tell about trips .which they have taken, (District of 
Columbia, I9683 p, h3) 

■ Encourage pupils to use the words I went and I saw, 

2, Introduce the children to. the use of visual ai.ds by encouraging them to 
bring items from home for "Show and Tell." 

When the object is. small ^ have the child pass it around the class for 
all to see or set if . in a special place to be looked at more carefully 
after the child has told about it, (N,Y,U, ^ 1969, p, 106) 

3* During discussions and show and tell time ^ encourage the children to 
correctly name objects and actions. If the child does not know the 
correct word^ give it to him and encourage him to' use it , (K,Y.U, , 
1968/p, lOll 

Encourage the children to bring objects to school to use in "Show and 
Tell". Help the .children to understand how having the object in his 
hand aids -him in his delivery as well as being a visual .aid for the 
- audience (-W-.Y . I969 ^ . p . 86 ) ' 
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Given a variety of playthings, the child will identify *an item 
correctly, and 'then use the words May I . and Thank you when ask- 
ing permission to play with the item. 

Instructional Aids: Toys such as: rope, hall, toy car, airplane, telephone, 

plastic ,saw., iron, "broom, doll. 

Technique: 

Create situations to use the social courtesies in .a natural way. Place a 

variety of playthings on a tahle in front of the room . 

Ask children to identify the toys, * ■ . 

Tell children they may play with the toys , hut that they must use the -words 

May I when asking permission and Thank you when given permission. 

Suggest that the rest of the class listen for these expressions . 

Allow the. child to show the class. how he plays with the toy if he remembers 

to" he polite. ' (District of Columhia, 1968^ p, 53) 

Additional Activity: 

Below are listed those rules of courtesy most important in the primary 
grades. ^ Discussion brings out the sense^and reason behind most of our 
rules of courtesy. " The teacher should demonstrate these courtesies by her 
everyday behavior and should create situations to use these social courtesies 
in a natural way. 

Speak: so all may hear. 

Use a pleasant, conversational- voice . 

Use polite forms of speech Cthank you, please ^ excuse me^ 
•may ll] 

Greet friends and -guests . . 

-.Introduce a parent' or friend. • ' 

Allow all members of the group to take part. 
Let the speaker, finish and not interrupt, . 
'Show respect for. others 'feelings and opinions. 
Welcome guests to a program. 

Use simple rules oC order when conducting a meeting, 
^^se the telephone. 

Answer the doorbell. ■ 

Differ with another's view tactfully and courteously. 

Ask discriminating questions in good taste, (Kansas City Mo., 
1965, .pp. 36-^37) 
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Objective: The child vill identify self satisfactorily by giving first name 
and last name; age; month and day of birth; address and telephoi.ie 
number; name of father, school, teacher, and principal; grade. 

Instructional Aids: Large sheets of raanila art paper 

Crayons or paints and brushes 
Tape Recorder 
Tape 

Technique : 

Listed above is that personal information that every first grader should 
know. ■ ' ; 

Send home a questionnaire requiring the parent to fill in the required in- ' 
formation • ' 

Assist each child in learning that information pertinent to himself. 

Solicit help from the parents in teaching the child about himself, CSeattle, 

No Date, p* 28) 

Additional Activities: 

1. Have children drav or paint pictiires of 

■ themselves ^ .- . . 

members of tbe family - . 
members of the school family 
pets 
homes 

activities- at home ' ■ 
activities at school 
•vacation .activities 
Let each pupil shov his picture and give' his report. 

Guide pupils to make reports vhich tell what is in the picture and at 
least one interesting thing about what they drew, (District of Columbia, 
' 1969, PI). 108-109) . 

2. - Use the Tape Recorder. 

Place the tape recorder and microphone in inconspicuous position in 

tbe classroom in order to' avoid pupil- tension . 

Direct pupils to arrange chairs in. a circle or rectangle. 

Teir them that -today is the day to discover everyone's full name and 

address . ,. 

Explain that each child will have an opportunity to stand and tell his 

name -aad address, then wg^lk to the person he selects as next and say, 

"It is your turn." The selected child' responds "Thank you." 

Remind pupils to speak clearly and to project or speak so that they can 

be heard by everyone . 

Turn- on the recorder. 

Allow all pupils to tell names and .addresses . 

Turn off the recorder. ^ ' , 

Evaluate by asking questions, such as: i 

"How clearly did we speak today?" ' * 

"Did eveiyone speak in complete sentences?" . 

"Did we follow the directions correctly?" 

■ . ^ ■ , juore 
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Guide pupils in underatanding that their speaicing has heen recorded on 

tape for- .^ 4. 

enjoyment of hearing oneself on tape 

self-evaluation • ■ . ■ 

comparative studies of ljidividua3 and group growth- 
analysis of strengths and wealaiesses 
teacher planning of lessons to meet class needs 
CDistrict. of Columbia,, 1968, pp. 160-161; 
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Objective: Given a familiar pictixre or object as a stimiolus , the child vill" 
construct and recite a simple sentence spontaneously. 

Instructional Aids: Mounted magazine pictures 

or 

Pictures from a" child's coloring book or old workbook 

Technique: ' • ' . • | 

Show a large picture of someone, who appears 'to be looking at somethin-g. 

Ask piipils what they think the person is looking at. 

Have pupils suggest ideas- appropriate to a specific category,, such. as: 

toys, clothing, animals, safety helpers , 

Ask: "At what toy do you. think the boy is looking?" 

=Note pupil ^s ability to give fitting responses in sentences according to the 
category indicated. 

Examples: I think he is looking at a ball. 

Maybe the boy is looking at a red wagon. 
Turn picture over exposing ah appropriate picture which the person could 
have been observing. '(District of Columbia, I968, p, ^9) 

Additional Activities:: 

1, Have the children pretend that a circus is coming to totm. 

Let children guess which animals will come past in the circus parade. 
Encourage children to use' the words maybe and I- think when they guess 
which animals will be 'in the parade , 

Let children pl?.ce animals for which there are flannel cut-outs in the 
- . "parade" on the flannel board, ' " 

Ask pupils to suggest other performers who might be in the show.. 
Have pupils place these performers on the flannel board. 
Have pupils" tell and show, if possible, what the performers will do, 
(District of Columbia, I968, p,. 56) , ' 

2. Have ^ boys carry an imaginary package into the classroom. 

Tell the children the box is filled with make-believe packages. 
Give each child a package, • 

Have the children untie and open their surprises , ' 

Ask each child to tell about the surprise in his package, 

Note help needed for changes in speech patterns", (District of Columbia, 

1968, p'. kg) 
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Objective: Wi.itle greeting people', making introductions or sitting at the 
table, the .child "vdll demonstrate acceptable speech psitterns 
and appropriate vocal characteristics "by using complete 
sentences and speaking loud enough to be heard and understood. 

Instructional Aids? None specifically required. 

Technique: * ' 

Dramatize greeting people, saying good-^bye , and making introductions,' 
Dramatize table manners and walking in front of people. 

Learn hov to formulate a complete sentence by describing or telling about 
pictures. 

Answer questions by using complete sen.tences , (Salem, 1957 5 P* 11^) 
Speak loud enough to be heard and understood. 

Additional Activities ; 

1, Provide activities which help children become aware of the need for 
varying volume to .suit the occasion," 

Different degrees 'of loudness are a&s.Q.ciated with various places^ such 
as the library 3 the classroom, and the' playground. (Baltimore, 19^7 » 
p, 132) ' • ^ 

2, - Provide many opportunities for practicing variations in stress, pitch, 

rate, and intonation through choral speaking, dramatization, and oral 
■ reading. Encourage children to speak with- the same feeling that a 
character used in a story, (Baltimore, I9675 p. 132) 

3, Mark on large oaktag sheets a period, a question mark, and if appropriate 
an exclamation point. Have a child flash one of the cards and select • 
someone to deliver a sentence with the appropriate, inflection . Each 
time a child successfully delivers a sentence he becomes the leader. 

(n.y,u, , 1969, p. 82)' / 
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OTDjective: While practicing complete sentence pattern drills , the student 
^ vill differentiate "between appropriate and inappropriate 
. language bjr constructing sentences of their o\m using similar 
and appropriate language patterns. 

' ■ • . \ . . 

Instructional Aids: [None required. 

Technique: • ' ^ 

The teacher must be careful to always use good language and articulation . as 

an appropriate model for the students. 

Occasionally, provide complete sentence pattern drills for the children. 
Start by orally giving the. children a pattern and then have them construct 
similar sentences . 

Example: , ' ^ 

Pattern: I have a bike. ^ 
Responses: I have a doll. - • 

I have a truck. (II.Y.U., 1969^ p. lOO) 

Additional Activities: 

1. As the children enter the classroom, encourage them to talk to you about 
anything that might have happened since the previous day. 

Then, after the group has settled, invite individual children to share 
their news' with the class by asking leading questions such as: 
Charles, what happened to you yesterday? 

Betty, what did I notice about you this morning? CN.Y.U., I9695 
p. 10.0) ' / 

2. "' Provide a friendly atmosphere in which pupils^. feel relaxed and free to 

express themselves, 

"Encourage the immature child or the reluctant speaker to participate, 
but permit him to communicate through facial expression or pantoiuine 
until self-confidence and a- sense of security are established. 
Be. aware that pupils must have something they consider important to 
say before they are motivated to express themselves, orally. (Chicago, 
1963, p. 52) 
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Objective: Given a verbal message, the child will store the message for a 
specified period of time and then repeat the message without 
• substantially altering its contend. 

Instructional Aids: None req,uired. 

Technique: ' 

Give the child a simple meaningful sentence. 

Ask the child to repeat the sent'nrce hack to 'the teacher, without changing 
the meaning of the sentence. 

Ask the first child to repeat the sentence to a second child who has not 
heard the original', senfence. Ask the second child to repeat the sentence 
to the. group. 

The number of meaningful sent5nces can 'be "increased and the number of 
children in the series can be increased as the children become more skill- 
ful in shor^t term auditory recall. • 

Additional activities: 

1.. Rather than write simple messages to fellow teachers or the building 
principal, have a child deliver a verbal message . 

2. ' Have the child bring home simple messages verbally. These verbal " 

messages should be followed -up with written messages to be sure the - 
message reached" each and every home. 

3. Get. into the habit of repeating directions OI^LY ONCE, req^uiring pupils 
to listen once and listen veil. 
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Objective : After listening to a story of not more than 60 seconds duration, 
the child vill demon st'>"ate the ability to place a series of up 
to six pictures in correct sequence and then retell the story, 
referring at least" once to each picture in the sequence. 

Instructional Aids: Judy Co, See Que Series 6 picture sets. 

Technique : . 

Select a See Que story card, — ^ ' 

Tell the child the story using short and precise sentences. 

Place the "pictures out of sequence and ask the child to put the pictures 

tack as he tells the story; 

This activity may he on individual activity, or used in a small group. 
Additional. Activities : 

r. Show pictures of various ^.odes of transportation (car , hus , train, air- 
. plane, hoat) , 

Have children identify each. 

Display a set of three related travel pictures^ .(a car, a car "being .. 
serviced at a gasoline station , smiling childi*en looking out of a car 
windoir) , 

Ask pupils to pretend they are in the pictures. 
Say: "Tell hov you vent for a ride, • 

>/hat happened- during the trip? . • 

Tell how you felt afterwards," . 
Let pupils use the pictures displayed in order to gain suggestions for 
answering each question, (district of ColuHibia^, 1968, p, -55) 

2, Ask pupils to draw a picture of something in which they have ridden, • 
Ask pupils to he ready to tell a story using the three ideas aoove to . . 
guide organization and promote sentence sense in storytelling. 
Set a pattern fo^.the children hy telling an experience, such as: 
I went to Ohio on a train, ■ . ' 

. The train stopped many times to pick, up newspapers and mail, 
I felt very glad when we finally reached Ohio, (District of Columbia, 
■ 1968, ,p, 551 
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OlDjective.: During a "Shov and Tell" period, the student will describe an 
object brought to school using standard graramatical usage. He 
■ vill entertain q.uest ions * from his audience and answer . them, 
using standard grammatical usage. 

Instructional Aids: Object brought to school. 

« 

Techniques : , ' « . • 

After a presentation of an item by a child to a group of children or to the 
entire class, encoiirage the students to ask questions about the item 
described. T • . 

Encourage children, to begin there questions with the words: V/ho, what, where, 
why or how, ' 

Have 'the children, sit in a circle during sharing time and conceiitrate on 
having the children direct questions and comments to one. another rather than 
to the teacher. 



Objective: Given a specific pictijire or object, the student will describe 
that ■ object to a listener who. has not seen the object , using 
vords without gestures or visual aids to describe the object 
' " .. accurately. The listener will in turn, be called upon to identify 
the' object, based on its description from amongst several similar 
objects • . • 

*" « ■ ■ 

Instructional Aids: Three girls, two with similar outfits on. 

Technique; 

Invite three girls to stand in front of the class, . • . ' 

Select at least two girls with' green in their dresses. 
Pretend to be looking for one of the girls. 
Say: "Have you seen my friend? 
ShG has brovm hair. 

Today she is wearing a green plaid dress. 
Her socks are white, 
■ Her shoes are brora. 
Have one child identify the right ;girl, . 
"Ask pupils to recall the things about the girl which were described. 
Use cards to remind pupils of these things. 
Allow the children t.o take the teachers part. 

Gradually increase the number of children 'in front of the room, (District 
of Columbia^ 19685p, . l6l) 

Additional Activity: 

Show a large picture of someone who seems to be observing something, 

• Ask pupils what they think the person is vjLewing,' . 

Provide pupils with a category within which to make reasonable guesses, . 
Ask the pupils to give two descriptive words when telling about what, 
■the "person is watching. 

Exajnples : I think the girl is looking at- a white , longeared rabbit. 

Display' a picture in the category indicated, " ■ 

Use it to answer the question of what the person is viewing. 

Ask the pupil or pupils who guessed it correctly to raise their hands r--- " 

• (District of ^Columbia, I968, p. 105 ) 
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. . * • 

Objective: Vfhen giving. announcements, explanations, directions, descrip- 
. . tions or information, the student will: 

Wait until everyone is ready to listen. 

Spe,ak loudly and clearly. ' , • 

Look at the person he is talliing too. 

Instructional Aids: Safe, non-breakable objects available in the classroom. 

Technique: ' . ' 

Send one child. out of the room. 

Let another child place an object soinewhere in the room. 
Send for the. mis sing child. 

Have the first pupil tell vhere the object is. • ' 

Help the class evaluate how clearly directions for finding the object were 
given and how quickly the child followed directions for locating the object. 
CDistrict of Columbia*, I968, p. 167) _ " 

Additional Activities: 

1. The need to give directions and explanations .occurs frequently, when - 
children learn a new game, direct visitors, demonstrate the use of a 

. new material, or explain a project. Skill in this, activity implies 
brevity and clarity in wording. 

Encourage children to think through the directions to be giv^n. 
Guide children to include only relevant information.. 
Encourage the use of simple directions. 
Encourage the use of words rather than gestures. 

Check on understanding by asking the listeners to repeat directions. . 

2. Children need direction and help in delivering messages, giving directions 
or making accouncements . They can help organize their thinking by setting 
patterns, such as - ' 

1. To whom is the message delivered? 
'2. Who is sending the message? 
3. V/hat is the message? . 
a. -Speak: clearly. 
. ■ b. Give, all facts and ififromation . 
Is there an- answer? 
Another way is to list the question words who, what, when, where, vhy, 
as a guide. (Kansas City, Mo., 1965, p. 31) 
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OlDjectlve: Given practice telephones , the-student vill use the telephone , 
• efficiently, introducing self, giving reason for calling and 
proper conclusion • 

"> ' ■ 

Instructional Aids: Two practice telephones. . 
Technique : 

Materials from the Telephone Company may he secured, ■ 
Give pupils practice in using the telephone lander guided conditions. 
Construct imitation telephones and practice making telephone calls in which 
one: • 
extends or accepts an invitation _ ' 

. thanks someone for a "birthday gift" . ) . 

congratulates a friend on a new hahy "brother or sister, 
.(Chicago, 1963, p. 57) 4> 

-Additional Activities: 

1. Teach children the correct vray to: • * 

answer the. telephone 

take telephone messages . ' 

respond when a "busy signal was given 
Teach children to dial emergency numhers 

Discuss the responsibilities involved in using the telephone correctly 
and the. serious conseauences which may result from ahuses of these 
services, (Chicago, 19^3 » p, 56) ' 

2. Make a list of the new- vocabulary used in telephoning. 

Determine the meanings of husy, party, dial,- and wire, and use them - 
correctly in conversation and discussion, (Chicago, IS^S^'ji* 57) 

3. Dramatize good telephone manners, (Birmingham, 1968, p, 97) 
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Objective: During a discussion period within a small group, the child will 
' ■ express his personal thoughts *on specific topics in a way that 

•can te understood "by his listeners. Success can "be measured 

the types of questions, asked. 

Instructional Aids : None 

/ ■ • ' 

Techniques : • . . 

Introduce the children to discussion groups by having theiii first share ex- 
periences in small 5 informal groups. Introduce a topic and lead the children 
into expressing their thoughts about it. 

For example ; - . 

Did you have fun in the snow yesterday? 

V/hat did you do? 

Reintroduce the >pic as necessary to keep the children on one subject. 

Ch.y.u. , 1969, p. 62) ■ 

Allow the children to ask each other questions-. Do questions asked request 
• clarification of information or do they request additional information? 
Discuss with the class the purpose of speaking in or before a group. Elicit 
the idea that one' speaks to be understood and that the most important aspect 
of speech is communication. (N.Y.U., 19^93 P« ^2) ■ 

Additional Activities: 

1. " Oral expression predominates over' written expression in Grade One. 

The major * emphasis in speaking at this level is helping the child make 
his thoughts understaiidable and- enjoyable to others. 

During discussions those not talking should be list ening courteously. 
(Seattle, No Date, p, 28) 

2. ■ The -child can show an interest in oral expression by willing partici- 

pation in class /discussions . Discuss "tricky" words and make a list of 
them to practice. (Salem, 1957 5 p. 155) 



3. ..Through the sharing of experiences during science and social studies 

lessons the child can express, and find pleasure and enjoyment. (Salem, 
1957, p. .115) 
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ObiJective: " In a three to five sentence talk., the student vill express ideas 
in an orderly sequence using vords such as first, next, then, - 
after, finally, etc. 

Instructional Aids: Oaktag cards with the words, first , next; then , after ^ 

and finally written on them, 
Various pictures as described "below. 

Technique : * * 

Display, or project on a screen pictures showing the time order changes in 
things 5 such as: the changes in leaves throughout the year or the changes, 
in the' development of a moth or "butterfly. 

Then have the children give three to five sentence talks using temporal 
order to descri"be the process of change'. 

The children might "be taore . successful if words such as first, next, then-, 
after, finally are put on oaktag cards and used to assist the children in 
organizing jtheir talks. (N.Y.U.,, 1969 5 p. lOh) 

'Aiddilifonal Activities : ' i 

1. Have a group of children prepare talks' for. the class on topics which re- 
quire tirae-order sequence, such as: 
Paper Mache Animals 
Painting a Mural 
Preparing an Oral Report 
After they have given these repjort.Sj5i list with the' class the. steps pre- 
sented for each topic. Eave^t'He "class then numher these in the proper 
sequence. Then discuss what would happen if these steps were mixed up. 
Lead them to recognize that in some situations we' must follow the 
■. process in a certain order and that if we want someone to imderstand 
the process we should tell them ahout it, in time sequence. CN.Y.U. 
1969 5 P- 10^) 

2^ Introduce «the children to the idea of spatial order "by having them tell 
ahout the different things in the classroom. Start hy having a general 
discussion where the children volunteer this information without any 
attempt at organization. 
Example : 

¥e have a chalkhoard. . . ■ ' 

There are six windows. 

There are two hulletin hoards. 

We have a fishtank. 

Our pictures are on the hulletin hoard. 

The alphahet is on the chalkhoard. 
Then ask one child t,o act as a guide and escort the group around the room, 
explaining everything as he goes. (N.Y.U., I969 , p. 105) 

3. Ask various children to descrihe the huildings , trees, fields, and streets 
that are on their route from school to home. Ask them to start their 
talk with the first thing they see when they leave school and to finish 
with their front door. In discussing these talks, help the children 
recognize how explaining things in spatial order helps them to organize 
their talk and creates a clearer picture for their listeners. (K.Y.U., 
1969, p. 105). 

Have a "Once upon a Time*' unit to direct pupils' attention to estahlish-« 
ing time and place in the introduction of. their stories. (Chicago, 1963, 

p. 68) ' • 
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Objective; The student viil. hold. the attention of the* group using yisual 

* or audio supports vhile telling stories or relating incidents j-- - 
seen or heajrd, as jneasured by a list of . given standards. 

\{ . ' ' • ; 

Instructional Aids: These ra.ll var-y "based on the topic. of the proposed 

speech, and jaight include pictures, ohjects, other 
audio visual aids and/or demonstrations. 

Techniques: 

When the student gets ths opportunity to speak on- a topic of his oW 
selection, (jrith some teacher guidance) he vill: 

Use pictures and objects as reference in making explanations. 
.Use puppets in dramatizations . 

Use .posters and charts to lend emplaasis to a topic under discussion. 
Use records 5 tapes or other recorded material to support statements 
of fact. 

Use demonstrations of a particular object or technique to- aid in under- 
standing. CSalem, 1957 3 p^H^) ' . ' • 

The student vill be expected to hold the attention of his listeners. 

Attention can be measured by the following standards: 

1. Ai'e questions asked the speaker relevant to his topic? 

2. Are 'the listeners quiet? 

3. Are the listeners looking at the speaker? 
Vlhat is the comprehension level of the . group of listeners? 
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: Objective: The child viil deliver a short talk or announcement related to 

' ^" an assigned subject of interest or to information to be shared 

•i y ■ with the group 5 telling who, what, where, when; why and/or how^ 

" ,when they app3.y. 

Instructional Aids: None specifically required,' 

Techniques: 

• "V/hen 'delivering messages or making annoimcements , the student must realize • 
the importance of telling the who , what , where , when ^ v:hy and how of the 
message.. CBirmingham, I968, p. 96) 

Children learn to relay verbally thoughts in sequence by retelling a story, 
giving the main- events in proper sequence. (Birmingham, 1968, p. 63) — ^ 

Additipnal Activities':. 

1- Kinds of speaking experiences - Talks 

Telling about out-of-school experiences, interests, hobbies. 
Relating incidents from favorite stories and books. 
' ' Telling stories ■ suggested by a series of related pictures. 

Retelling stories read independently or by the teacher. 
. ■ Making short talks and announcements related to' some subject of interest 

. or to information to be shared. ' 
Preparing and presenting a few statements -about a specific topic. 
(Seattle, Wo Date^, p. 36) . ' 

2, In grade two, the teacher: . ' 

raises questions which direct a child's observation, and guides him in 
; giving simple reports based, on that observation. 

■ ^elps the children, to see opportunities for reporting, 

encourages the class to give spontaneous accounts on what they have seen, 

heard, or experienced in and out of school, 
suggests that the report should answer' the questions who, what, when, 
...where, why, and how. (Baltimore, 19673 p- 138). 
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OlDjective: The student will prepare and give a one minute personal ex- 
perience talk, without notes describing vho, vhat., vhen, vhere, 
vhjr and hov, 

Instractional "Aids: None required. 

Technique : 

Guide pupils to select a topic for their short talk. 

The topic should he related to a personal experience j either something the 
child has seen, heard or done. 

Place l:he vords vho , vhat , vhen , vhere_, why and hoy on the chalkhoard. 
These wrds" should he used as guidelines hy- the children. 

These talks may he taped, for analysis, vith later emphasis heing given to 
sequencing of ideas. . . • 

Help the students tell vhat they sav and heard and hov they felt, _ 
The teacher (listener) might keep a scoresheet , divided into the ahove 
listed categories. Hov many did the child include in his talk? 
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OlDjective: The student will prepare and give a one minute talk atout a 
ispecific topic 5 using a "beginning sentence, that states the 
main idea, sequential development and a closing sentence. 

Instructional Aids: Paragraph with clearly stated main idea followed hy 

dr?tails which support this main idea, • 

Technique: . 

-Read to the, class a paragraph with a clearly stated main idea followed hy 
details which . support this main idea. Discuss the paragraph with the 
children pointing out how the details explain the stated idea. • 
Then guide the children in preparing hrief talks in which the main idea , 
is stated, followed "by sev^'^^.^es which develop , this idea. 

Topics such as the following lend themselves well to this type of activity: 
Pets , " • 

..>t^^Favorite Game 
Hohhies 

Trip or vacation. (N.Y.U., I969, P- lOl) 

Additional Activities:- . ' ' 

1, V7rite on the chalkhoard a list of time order words such as first, 
next, then, after, and finally... 

Then ask various children to use these' words in descri'oing what, they 
did after they left school-.the previous day. 

Lead them .to understand, how these words help them get the events in the 
right' order. CN.Y,U. , 1969, p. Wh) 

2. Ask various children to describe the "buildings', trees, fields, and 
streets that are on c-their * route from school iio home. 

Ask them to start their' talk with the first thing they .see when they 
leave school and to finish with their front door. 

In discussing. these talks , help the children recognize how explaining 
things in spatial order helps them to organize their talk and creates 
■ a clearer picture for their listeners . (N.Y^., I969 , p'*105) . 

3-. Encourage the class to give spontaneous accounts of what they have seen, 
heard, or experienced in and out of' school. (Baltimore, I967, p.- 138) 
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OTDjective: 'After listening to part of a passage", the ' student vill relate 

the sequence of .events expressed in the passage and successfully 
predict outcomes based on that .sequence of events. 

Instructional Aids; Selected passage involving a sequence of events leading 

to a conclusion. 



Technique : - . 

Read to the class several short paragraphs involving a sequence of events . 
At a climatic point in the passage invite the listeners to predict the next 
event and the final outcome . 

•List all reasonable suggestions on the chalkboard. 

Have the children discuss the relative possibilities of each suggestion 
before deciding on the most probable turn of events. 

Then conclude the activity by reading the rest of the passage and revealing 
to the class what actually happened. (K.Y.U., I969 p. ^) . 

Additional Activities.- 

1. Begin a "round robin" sto'ry. Point out hov each event depends on the 
preceding one for its growth, excitement , and susioense. (Chicago, 1963, 
p. 3i0 ■ 

2. Read a short story ^ , leaving out the beginning paragraphs^ as veil as the 
ending ones. Ask the class if anything was wrong with the story. V/hat 

, was ^rrong? Vlhat'was needed to make the'-.story easy to follow, as well' 
as easy to un'derstand? Then^ read the entire story, pointing out the 
necessity of a beginning, a middle, and an- end. (N.Y.U., 1969^ p. ^) 
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Objective:. The child vill relate an incident or personal experience using 
appropriate ideas expressed in simple spontaneous sentences , 

Instructional Aids: Flannel board, pictures with felt backing; 

Drawing paper, Crayons • •■ 

Technique: ^. ■ 

The teacher should encourage^ students to. relate their experiences outside of 
the classroom' to whateveT^is being discussed.' 

The more that classroom— learning can reflect the student^ s world j the more ■ 
involved he will be in learning. 

Sharing personal experiences often helps to guild trust and comfort in a 
group. It helps break do™ the walls between school and "real-life/' 
Classroom, discussions should deal with i: not avoid, the. students ' world out- 
side- the-classroom-,-/^'-^' 

Vfiien we relate what- ve are to learn to what we already know, we can retain • 
and use bur new learnings better, (Alameda County, Reticent Child, 1969, 
p. 2QL 

The teacher can relate a personal incident from his own life experience. 
Then he can ask' the .class, "Do you; think that 'this is a good idea? Would 
you like me to do it again? If so, why?" Then discuss in a simple' way the 
importance and significance of sharing meaningful personal experiences with 
others, (Alaoieda County, Reticent Child, I969 , p. 20)^ 

Frequently ask the children to tell about similar experiences they have out- 
side the- classroom that are relevant to what is being discussed in the 
classroom, (Alameda County, Reticent Child, 19695 P- 30) 

Additional Activities: 

1; Place a flannel -backed pictuj^e of a girl on the flannel board. 
Say: "This is my friend, 

; She will tell you about herself,'* 
Place flannel cut-puts on the board as each sentence is given. 
Say: . "I^ name - is Mary Brown ^ 

I am 6_ years old,. ■ . . . 

My address is 982 Durham Road, Madison , — . 

I live with my mother , three sisters , and two brothers . 
Help pupils use pictures to recall the kinds of information givan : 
name and age j home, family. 

Point to flannel cut-outs and repeat the information presented above, 
.. : Have the class repeat each sentence using the teacher's tonal quality 
and matching^ her enunciation. 

Provide opportunity for several pupils to present . simila-r information 
about themselves, (District of Columbia, 1968, p, 102) 

2, A self-drawing of the child using crayon on drawing paper may be sub- 
stituted for the flannel board in exercise^ 1. 

3. Place Mary Brovm, a doll with felt backing on the flannel board. 
Allow Maiy Brown to introduce herself , thus providing children with a 
model for speak:ing well. 

Place a toy on the flannel board that helps to show how Mary has fun. 
Have Mary tell how she has fun at home , . ' . ' 

Encourage children to tell two things about themselves using the 
flannel board pictures as a guide. 

Add more items to the flannel board after children learn to tell two 
things well. 

Have pupils give additional information about the number of sisters and 
brothers they have; where they live; with whom they live. (District of 

Columbia-, 1968, p. 50) 
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OlDjective; Given a specific topic the speaker vill limit his discussion 
to that topic and related j supportive data, avoiding the in- 
troduction of new unrelated topics or ideas. - 

Instructional Aids: Hone req.uired. 

Technique: 

One child says a word ^- the next child repeats the \rord and adds one vhich 
is related in some vay to. the previous vord. • If someone challenges the 
relationship of the two words and the speaker can not defend or show a 
relationship 3 the spe&icer receives- a minus point. The person with the few- 
est minus points is the winner i (Alameda County ^ Reticent Child'^ 1969^ p« 
17) ■ ■ 

Additional Activities: ■ ; . • - 

1, One student may "begin a story and each student, then adds a sentence or 
segment to the story. CAlameda County, Reticent Child', I9695 1?) 

2, Give"each child an action picture that clearly conveys a main idea ariA- 
a sufficient nurnher of details to support, it. Provide time for the' 
children to examine their pictures and then ask each child to tell what 

' his picture is about and to mention two or three things ^which explain 
what is happening. 
Example: 

My picture shows a lady losing her groceries. 

The bottom- of the bag broke and everything fell out, 

CN.Y.U,, 1969 5 p. 101') 

3, Point out the differences between casual convers^ations and discussions 
that deal with a particular subject. Guide pupils toward the under- 
standing that in discussion, remarks are centered around one topic and 
all . contributing comments bear upon the subject:- discussion moves from 
point to point toward a conclusion in an orderly progression, (Chicago 

• 1963, p,' 56) 

If, Provide opportunities * for discussion on topics in the content subjects. 
Keep the discussion moving with questions that ask how^ what, where, 
when, and why, (Chicago, 19^7 , p, 56) 
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Objective: Given three specific rules for. speaking tehavior, the child 
vill list these rules in any' order and demonstrate compre- 
■ hension through adherarice to the rules vhen speaking in large 
group or small, group situations. . • 

Instructional Aids: Bulletin hoard or poster vrith the following rules: 

Speakers- 

We wait until everyone is ready to listen. 

We spealc loudly and clearly, 

Ue look at the people we are talking too. 

■ Radio or record player and record. . , '• 
Chart showing a child speaking to a group'. 
Pictures of pets playing. 
Pictures depicting familiar experiences-. 

Techniques: 

Turn the radio or record on at a comfortahle listening level. 

Lower the volume so that the sound is harely. audible , 

Ask pupils which voliime they need in order to enjoy listening. 

Help pupils understand that when they speak j they must he. sure the class 

can hear. . . > 

Display a chart showing a child speaking to a. group. 

Guide children -in jnoti^ that the speaker stands well and looks at the 
audience . / 

Help pupils notice that the audience looks at and listens to the speaker. 

Show several pictures of pets doing funny things ^ or show pictures of 
something in" which children have indicated interest and experience. ■ 
Allow pupils to enjoy the pictures, 

Share a personal experience related to one of the pictures in order to 
•provide pupils with a model for speaking. ' 

Suggest that a pupil, who has had an experience with a pet, pretend that 

he is the speaker on the chart. 

Have him share his experience with the class, . 

Guide the class in understanding how their classmate reminded them of the 
speaker in the picture. 

Ask the speaker (child who shared) if the audience did its part. 
Guide the evaluation of sharing efforts , - 

Display the speaking chart, which can he used as a reminder of speaking- 
standards 3 in a prominent place in the room. 

Instruct the students to use these rules in large group and small group 
situations. 
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Objective: . Given a particular o*bject or /picture as a stimulus, the child . 

vill discuss the stnjnulus using complete sentences in small 
group situations, * . 

Instructional Aids: Draver full of ohjects or pictures that the children 

have hrought to school, 

'Technique: • * 

Develop a surprise drawer hy setting aside a special place for keeping 
ohjects and pictures which the children hring to school. 

Invite .the children to go to this drawer in small groups during free time. 
Encourage them to talk together about the items they find in the surprise 
drawer, (N.Y.U, , 1969, p. 66) ; , - 

Additional Activities : ' 

1, After reading a story to the children, encourage them to talk ahout it. 
Lead them into speaking in complete sentences hy asking questions such 
as: 

■ "Why was Dick Happy? 

How did Jack help?" Cn.Y,U,, 1969, p. 66) 

2, Discussion is conversation directed toward a common interest, that re- 
quires organization 5 solution^ and. evaluation. Daily discussions in- 
volve children's feelings, aspirations, and interests in relation to 
human* experiences , This is a significant language activity, and each 
curriculum area provides content for the development of discussion 
skills. 

At early levels the teacher should: 

state or help children to state the problem, 

ask leading questions, 

keep the discussion to the point. 

press for reasons, 

ask for sources of information, ' . ■ 

strive to have discussion move from child to child rather than from 
.child to teacher, 

keep the spirit of • discussion one of mutual interest and helpfulness, 
clarify confused ideas, 
handle conflict tactfully, 

summarize ideas to help pupils experience a sense of accomplishment 
in discussion activity, (Baltimore, 19675 p*. 136) 
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Objective: Given a suggested activity, the child \rill- act out or pantbmine 
that activity using "body control j movement, and gesture so 
; ■ that the phserver can identify the activity being pantomined. 

Instructional Aids: .None required. 

Tectiniq^ue : 

Have the children act out various .activities such as : bouncing a ball, 
brushing- teeth., and hitting a ball vith a bat. Have the rest of .. the class 
guess what is being acted out. Progress to rnore difficult routines such as 
^rapping and tying a parcel, or taking a milk ^carton from, a tray/ opening 
it, and drinking the Mlk through a strav. ' (-N.Y.U., 1969-3 .p. -80) 

Additional Activities: 

.1. Set up various corners in the room.vrhich will encourage spontaneous 
role playing, such as a housekeeping corner, a store corner, and an 
office corner. Encourage the children to play vith these during free 

■ • play tlm.e. CN.Y.U. , I969, p. 6?) 

2.' Observe the play and occasionally help the children through guided 
questions such as: 

Would Mary talk to her mother, like that? 

■Would the storekeeper scold his customers?. 
Set up a series of role playing activities for, the children including 
teacher-child, mother-child, and child-friend situations. Have. the 
children improvise dialogue to develop the situation. After the 
series has been presented, discuss the differences in the' ^ay the child 
spoke to the other character in each scene.- After the discussion, 
■ continue with more scenes so the children vill consciously adapt to the 
various roles - in vhich they are placed; (N,Y,U., 19^9, p. 68)' . 
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Objective: During specifically struct-ored discussions 5 the child vill 

express disagreement vith the teacher and his classmates when- 
ever he ohjects to what has-.heen said and/or will express agree 
ment with the teacher or his classmates whenever he supports 
what has "been said. He will do this by holding up the appropri 
ately colored card* . - 

Instructional .Aids: • Several card sets; Three "cards per set (a red card, 

a green card, and a white card); 0 ' 

Technique: . ■ 

Give the students one red^one green, and one white card (3 in all) • 

Buring discussions, ask them to hold up the red card if they disagreed with 

what was said, the green card if they agreed and. the white card if un-- 

decided or if they wish to comment or ask a question. (Alameda County, 

Reticent Child, 1969^ p. H) 

Additional Activities: 

1. When an argument or fight occurs in school, discuss it and show how 
points of view differ depending on the position of. each person, 
(Alameda. County, Reticent Child, I969, p. 13) 

2. Have a talking table in one corner of the room where students 'and 
teacher may" go and invite anyone to accompany them.. This can be used 
especially if the student or teacher has a problem, which needs to be 
discussed in private. A tape recorder should be available for students 
to air happinesses or complaints. ■ Stress each student ^ s responsibility 
for what he says and how he says it. (Alame'da County, Reticent Child, 
1969, p.. 12) 
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Objective: .Given a taped sample of a child's own speech, the student will 
detect mispronounced vords.and vill correct confused sounds , . 
omitted. and extra sounds.. • . • 

Instructional Aids : T^e recorder, tape; flash cards. 

Technique: . . 

In conjunction mth activities in auditory discrirfiination have the children 
listen to their own production- of speech. Tape record each child's voice, ' 
and help them detect errors such as: 

confused sounds - podadoes for potatoes . 

omitted letters - kep for kept ^ — . 

extra sounds - singger for, singer 
Using the tape recorder have individual children practice saying words 
which give' them difficulties. (l^I.Y.U., 1969,'p. Qk) 

Additional Activities;' 

1. Print on flash cards words which differ only in the vowel such' as thin, 
then; pin, pen; sit, sat. Have various children pronounce the words as 
they are shora- Have the group decide whether or not the correct word " 
was pronounced, (K.Y.U., I969 p. 85) • 

2. Use listening activities Vi*th .rhyming .words and lists of words with 
the same, final consonant. Stress the ending sounds by having children 
compose jingles or supiDly the rhyming words for verses. ' (Baltimore , . 
I96T, p. 132)- . ^ . • 

3,. Have children tap or .clap out the number of syllables in a word or 

. mark off the syllables in words written on the chalkboard. (Baltimore, 
1967, p. 132) ■ . 

k. Use the ''lis ten-look-say" approach. Encourage .children to listen 

closely to the correct pronunciation and to watch the teacher's lips, 
teeth, and tongue as he produces the correct sound. 
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Objective: Given" a taped sample of, the students speech, the student vill 
recognize errors (if they exist) made in the articulation of 
specific speech sounds.. 

Instructional Aids: None specifically required but a tape recorder may be 

used to support the identification of errors and to 
add interest. 

, ' ... 

Technique: 

Teachers need to encourage students to admit their errors by creating a 
classroom atmosphere in which errors are not ridiculed nor penalized. 
They should set an example by admitting their. o\m errors, 
•This activity can best be carried out informally during reading or during 
some other activity, Vrnen the teacher . or another child hears or makes an 
e^ror-5 they should admit to that error and correct the error if possible. 
Specific speaking activities may be planned involving the use of the tape 
recorder 5 and one objective in listening to the playback can be the 
identification and correction of articulation or pronounciation errors. 
(Alameda County ^ Reticent Child, 1969, p. 15) * . 

Additional. Activities : 

1, . Each student might give a' talk on, "A Mistake I Have. Made," 

He might include the events yhich led up to it, the reaction's of any ' 
other people involved, hov the situation looked to them, whether he 
admitted to the mistake, how he felt during the whole period of time, ; 
alternative ways that he might have handled the situation, (Alameda 
County, Reticent Child, 1969^ p. 15) 

2; As the teacher, it is important to admit to errors made and to maJke 
the children feel as if it is not wrong to make an error. Discuss 
how important it is to mak:e mistakes in order to learn. (Alameda County, 
Reticent Child, I969, p. 16) 
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Objective: Given a specific topic for discussion, the children vill 

recogriize and utilize patterns of organization. The student 
vill compare and contrast, classify, use time order, spatial 
order or analyze cause and effect, whichever process is most 
appropriate for the situations described in the activities. 

Instructional Aids: See each activity below. 

Technic[ues : 

1. Comparison and Contrast - Place on the chalkboard or bulletin board 
the pictures of tvo different objects which have a great deal in 
common, such as: a car and a truck, a doctor and a nurse, an apple 
tree and a fir tree . Elicit from the children the similarities and 
differences. (i^M.U., 1969, p. 103) .- . 

2. Classification - Cat from oEiktag the patterns of a circle, a square, 
a triangle, and a rectangle. Prepare a display on the bulletin board 
using these fouj* patterns. Then ask the children to name objects in the 
classroom that are like each of . the oaktag figures: 

Example: The clock, the door knob, and the waste paper basket 
look like the circle. (N .Y.U. , 1969 , p. 103) 

» 

3. Tijne Order:- Display, or project on a s^creen, pictures showing the time 
order changes in things, such as: The changes -in leaves throughout the. 
year, the changes in the development of a moth or butterfly. Then 
have the children" give three- to five-sentence talks using temporal 
order to describe the process of change,- The children might be more 
successdTul if words like first , next , then, after , finally are put on 
oaktag cards and used to assist the children in organizing their talks. 
(N.Y.U. , 1969, p. lOh) 

h. Spatial Order - Introduce the children to the idea of spatial order by 
> having them ..tell .„about all the different things -in the classroom. Start 
by having a general discussion where the children volunteer this in- 
formation without any attempt at organization. 
Example: We have a chalkboard. 

There are six windows 
There are two bulletin boards. ' 
• We have a fish tank. 

Our pictures are on the bulletin board. 
The alphabet is on the chalkboard. 
Then ask .one child to act as a guide and escort the group around the 
room explaining everything as 'he goes. (N.Y.U., 1969, p. 105) 
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Cause and Effect - Ask the children to tell in a few sentences why they 
use galoshes, tie their shoes, stop for cars. Elicit a cause~and- 
effect response by asking "Why?" (K.Y.U., 1969, p. 105) 
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Objective: Given fifteen different items the student vill identify a 
specific item throtigh questioning. The responses to the 
questions can "be only "yes" or "no". 

Instructional Aids: 15 pictures; several animals, plants, appliances, 

materials for use vith paper, etc. . ... ^ 

Technique: 

With a group of 3-5 children, have one child choose an item and write do>m 
vhat the choice is.. The other children must tiy to guess vhat item was 
chosen hy asking in turn questions- that vill lead to the discovery of the 
item. The answers to' the questions can he only "yes" or "no". Each child 
may ask total niomher of questions that can he asked, so that all questions 
asked are good ones. ^ *■ ' 
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Objective: Giyen a pictiire of a situation depicting a- definite inpod, the 
child ^rlll coinmiinica.te the ir.ood of the person in the picture, 
using the tonal quality- of \;:hat the person in the picture right 
be say^ing as a clue* 

Instructional Aids: 
Pictures : 

child during his birthday party 
child whose dog has been hurt 

child finding something unexpected in a package 
child returning home after romp in the snov 
child whose baby brother broke a nev toy. 

Technique: 

Show pictures of children in various moods • 

Encourage the pupils to discuss how the children probably feel and vhy 
they feel this way, 

Ask: "Have you ever felt this vay? Tell us about it.^' 

Have the children suggest vhat each person might have said. 

Have the pupils try to poz'tray the tonal quality -expressed in the voices 

of the children pictured. 

Suggest vords 5 such as: surpri5;edj delighted, sad, angry , tir^d. 
(District of Colujnbia, 1968^ p. .Il6) 
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Objective: The cMld vill respond, to specific role playing situations by 
improvising dialogue and demonstrating appropriate language 
Courtesies. . . 

Instructional Aids: See Activities listed belo>r» 

Technique: 

Set -up various corners in the room which will encourage . spontaneous role 
playing 5 such as housekeeping corner ^ a store corner, and an office comer. 
Encourage the children to play with, these during free play time. (N.Y.U. , 
1969, p. 67) 

Observe the play and occasionally help the children through guided questions 
such as: 

Would' Mary talk to her mother like that? 
Would the storekeeper scold his customers? 

Set up a series of role playing activities for the children including 
teacher- child 5 mot her,- child, and child-friend situations. / •. 

Have the children improvise dialogue- to develop the situation . 
After the series has been presented, discuss the differences in the way the 
child spoke to the other character in each, scene. 

After the discussion, continue with more scenes so. the children will 
consciously adapt to the Various roles in which they are placed. (N.Y.U., 
1969, p. 68) . 

Additional Activities : 

1, Language Courtesies- 

The manner in which we speak" is as important to the listener as 
the use of effective language itself, ■ 

The following techniques and attitudes must be learned and 
• developed.. " . 

. ' ; a. Use common expressions of courtesy 

(Example: "thank you," "please," etc.) 

b. Give opportunities for others to contribute, 

c. Consider the feelings of others. 

d. Know when and how to interrupt a speaker. (Birmingham, I968, 
p. 100) 

2, Keep a large chart for the class and record participation. 

Perhaps have each- child keep his own individual record of oral partici- 
pation. At the end df eacfi week award the child who has participated 
, . the most and the child who has improved the most. Discuss the import- 
ance of oral participation and do this activity just long enough to 
makie the children more aware of their own participation, (.Alameda 
• County 3 Reticent Child, I969, p, 8) " :> 

3, Allow a specific amount of time when an interesting topic is being dis- 
cussed to go aroimd the room and elicit a brief one-word or one-sen-tence 
opinion from every member of the class. (Alameda County, Reticent Child, 
1969, p. 8) 
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Objective: Given an opportimity to classify objects as pretty, funny or 

good, the child will express his personal opinion and offer at 
least one reason to justify his classification. 

Instructional Aids: pretty- piece of colorful material 

shiny paper 

plastic flower / 
gold fish in a bowl 
• funny- clown doll' 

Mexican jumping bean 
good- apple 

. correct paper 
book (familiar story) 
candy , 

Technique: 
Display objects 

Invite about eight to ten children "to visit". 

Ask pupils .to find something which they think is 'pretty . 

Ask a child to explain why he thinks an object is pretty. 

Allow other children to select- items which they consider pretty and to 

give reasons for their ' choice . ' 

Ask pupils. to describe, something pretty that they have or that they have 
seen at home; at school; in the neighborhood; during a trip. 
Follow a similar 'pattern by having pupil's explain reasons for finding things 
funny; good. . 
Evaluate by asking: "How many took part in our conversation? 

, . \lho can tell us something interesting that you heard? 
Did you hear 'any new or interesting words?" (District 
,of Columbia, I968, p. 112) . , 

Additional Activities:- 

.1, Guide pupils, on other occasions, to take imaginaiy trips to the farm, 
- playground, picnic spot, circus, or oh a seasonal walk. 
Help pupils tell what they see and hear and how they feel. (Washington 
D.C. , 1968, p. 169) 

2. Guide pupils to open imaginary packages. 

Ask them to tell what is in the package j, as. well' as, additional inform- 
ation about color, and when, where, or how they might use the object. 
(Washington D.C, I968, p. I69) ■ . 

3. Students need to regard one another as potential sources of learning. 
Respect for oneself and one's peers leads to receptive learning. (Our 
goal is to help students become independent of us in pursuing their 
education. * " . . 
Learning from peers, therefore, is as important as relying on the teacher 
for learning. ) 

• Opportunities should be built into lessons for students to talk among 
themselves. (Alameda County, Reticent Child, I969 , pp. 23-2^^) 

k. Put the children in a role-playing situation in which each child at some 
time has the opportunity of being the teacher. The child who is the 
teacher should be the one to decide how he wants either the rest of the 
class or just three or four other students to act. Discuss each child's 
conception of "teacher". CAlameda County, Reticent Child, I969, p. 2h) 
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Objective: Given a structured situation for dramatic play, and standards t 
follo-w during participation , the child vill participate in the 
dramatization and adhere to the specified plot and standards. 

Instructional Aids: Varies vlth the situation. 

Technique: 

Dramatic activities offer natural and interesting Vays to develop self- 
confidence and poise , 

A child finds it easy to imitate and enjoys doing so. 
Standards to follovt • 

1, SpeaV and act as the person in the story does, 

2, Speal'^ loudly and clea2::ly enough for everyone to hear. 

3, Make voice sho\f feelings, . \ 

k. Other memhers of the class should enjoy the perf ormance , 
(Birmngham, 1968, p, 98) 
Kinds of Speaking Experiences - Dramatizations 

Dramatizing favorite stories, parts of reading lessons , activities 
centered around community workers , the city, and the country. 
Pantomiming poems, music, and stories. 

Using a room "microphone for announcements and -''make-helieve'' broadcasts 
Learning hovr to use the telephone effectively and courteously', . .. 
Participating in social introductions .hoth as the introducer and as the 
introduced, (Seattle, DTo Date, p, 36} 

Additional Activities: 

1, In drajnatizing .^.ore complex stories,, the children, through discussion, 
are led to divide the ■ story into scenes or acts. 

These are listed cn the chalkhoard vith the questions 'V.here" ^'vhen'^ 
and 'Vho' answered. For example: 

The Three Bears- 
^ Scene) One *' ■ 

.. Where - In the bearsi—houseV , 
"VJhen In the morning, ■ 
W[io Ccharacters) - Father Bear 

Mother Bear 

Bahy Bear (Kansas City, May I9653 P- 35) 

2, There are endless opportunities for dramatization: 

' original stories . . 

■ poems 
songs 

courtesies ' 

st Grips' 1 that have heen told or" read ^ 
.-..L. -safety, rules ' - ' 

Historical incidents and characters (Kansas City,'May 1965, P- 35) 

3, There are many ways to dramatize other than "acting out" a story: 
putting on a TV or radio play . 

using puppets (stick, hand, sack, stuffed or papier-mache) 
making a flannel gram • 
developing a shadow play 
speaking for a class created "movie" 

Ca series of pictured scenes telling the story) (Kansas City, May 196'5 
p. 35) 
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Objective: Using the Bell Telephone Systems special Teletrainer phones j 

the student vill use telephone courtesy hy answering politely. 
He \T±11 demonstrate his ahility to receive messages so that the 
main idea of the message remains intact and can "be repeated 
Correctly when the conversation has "been' completed. 

Instructional Aids: T^ro practice telephones. 

Techniques: 

Discuss occasions- on which pupils have heen allowed to use the telephone. 
Give numerous pupils an opportunity to ansver the telephone , using a polite 
and friendly phrase such as, "Hello, this is John Brown.'* 

Provide situations, as pupils are ready, in which they' answer the telephone 
vhen^ . , . • 

_ it is for someone else In the housis. ' ' 

it is for someone who is "busy and cannot come to the telephone. 

it is for someone who is not at home. 

the caller has the \rrong number. -(District of Columhia, 1968, p. 173) 
Emphasize the following rules of courtesy: 

For all telephone calls: * ' 

1. Use a pleasing voice, 

2. Speak to "be- heard and understood. 

3. Listen attentively to the speaker, ' ' - ' 
^/hen originating calls: . " ' 

1. Give name immediately. - • ' 

2. " State purpose of call, 

*r ^ 3* Conclude the call promptly. , 
' vnien receiving calls; 

1, Answer quickly. 

2, Give answers clearly. 

3, Take messages accurately. ^ 

• k. \Ihen another person is wanted, ask caller to, V^Hold the 
telephone, please" and. get the person asked for at once. 
When mak:ing emergency calls : 

1*' Dial ^^operator . ' . 

2. Say, *'I want to report a fire" or "I want a policeman," 

3. State purpose, of call if time allows. 

Give name, address and telephone niHn"ber. (Kansas City Mo«, 
1965, pp. 37-38) 

Additional Activities: " 

1, Introduce pupils to" the teletrainer. 

Help them understand that the equipment will produce the same sounds 
that telephones in their homes make. 

Allow pupils to see the control panel and to hear the di alt one , ringin g- 
sound , and "busy signal . 

Guide pupils in distinguishing sounds and in explaining the messages 
the sounds give them, (District of Columhia, I968, p,. 17U) 

2, Provide role-playing situations in which the children must listen for 
a busy signal or for a ringing sound . 

Remind cliildren to "be sure to hang up and wait if they hear ' a "busy 
signal. CDistrlct of Columhia, 1968, p. 17i|) 
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3. Place two telephones "before the class • 

Permit children to talk briefly on the phones just for fun. 
Suggest it is always valuable to learn; the natnes of things we use. 
Help pupils identify the ' receiver ^ jaouthpiece > cradle ^ dial wheel s and 
■ finger stop > 

Guide pupils in understanding the proper use of each part • 
Be sure to help pupils under .-t and the iraportance of holding the mouth- - 
piece away from the mouth. 

Permit various pupils to name and explain the function of the parts of 
the telephone and to demonstrate usage of the parts. 
Show pupils how to dial the operator. 
Allow children to demonstrate dialing the operator. 
• Be sure they, remember to keep th.e index finger in the proper space 
until, the finger reaches the finger stop , (District of Columbiaj 1968, 
p. 17^^) 

Help,.. pupils understand that sometimes we use th.e telephone in an 
emergency , ,- . . 

Show sketches depicting emergency situations. 

Haye pupils decide on information wiiich would be needed in order to 
report each. 

Provide opportunity for pupils to practice reporting a fire or loss. 
Guide pupils in securing the assistance of the "Operator'* in placing 
their calls * 

Participate by answering calls to the police or fire department until 
pupils can handle this part , also. 

Be sure pupils give address clearly and .distinctly. 
Provide a pattern to guide pupils in reporting 

who or what was lost* 

where it was last seen. 

something about its appearance , 
Encoiirage pupils to create role-playing situations which i:ncorporate ' 
• the emergency calls practiced. CBistrict of Columbia, 1968^ pTD.17^- 
175") . • \ 

5. Play "Telephone": Arrange the players in two lines. The leader wites 
a sentence on a slip of paper and . then whispers' the sentence to the 
first player on each team* At a signalj the sentence is whispered, from 
player to player. When the last player receives itj he runs to the 
leader and repeats what he heard. The team whose sentence is more nearly 
correct wins, . In a tie , the team whose player reaches the leader first 
wins. 
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Objective: Given a selected passage at an , appropriate reading level and 
with a single mood, the student vill read the passage orally 
in an expressive way. The child vill express the main idea of 
the paragraph in one complete sentence. 

Instructional Aids: Selected short passages at an appropriate range for 

grade level. , 

Technique: 

Allow student to select a passage at his reading level and in his interest 
area. 

Let the student read the passage over silently, reviewing vocabulary and 
striving for the main idea. ' ■ 

Instruct the student to read the passage orally, striving for smoothness of 
expression and use of proper voice inflection. 

Ask the child to express the main idea of the paragraph in one complete 
sentence. 
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Objective: Given a 
restate 
vords • 



specific phrase or short paragraph,* the 'student will 
the main idea of the phrase or paragraph using different 



Instructional Aids : 



Selection of phrases or short paragraphs at the child's 
appropriate reading level which contains one main 
thought or idea. 



Techniques : ' • 

Allow each child to select one phrase. 

Have the child read the phrase or sentence silently, • 

Ask the child to repeat the phrase keeping the same meajiing but using 

different words. -- " . 

In a second lesson the teacher may read the sentence or phrase to the child 
and ask him to restate the phrase .using different words ' yet . keeping the 
same meaning. 

A fixrther follo>rap to this lesson can involve the use of several sentences 
or a short paragraph, which the child is expected to read silently and then 
restate the main idea using different words. ' 

Finally 3 the teacher should read short paragraphs to the students, asking 
them to restate the main idea of the paragraph using different words • 
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ObjectiveT After listening to a short story, the listener vill relate tvo 
or three incidents in the story in proper sequence. 



Instructional Aids : A series of appropriate short stories. 
Techniques : 

All children appreciate stories, whether read or told by their teacher. 
This should be a part of "the daily program. 

After listening to a short stoiy, the child demonstrates his comprehension 
by relating tvo- or three incidents in the story in proper sequence. 
Children learn to relay verbally thoughts in sequence by retelling a story, 
giving the main events in proper sequence. 

Ask various children -to tell stories from their reading to the other member 
of the class , 

Lead the children to recognize that they can conimimicate the ideas and the 
events in a story in this manner, (K",Y.U, , 19693 p. 62) 
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Objective: After listening to a recorded short story j. the student- will 

retell the story in his o^.m words (with or without the aid of 
pictures) using acceptable speech patterns and standard usage. 

Instructional Aids: Tape recorder; taped short stories of four or five 

lines . f 

Technique: . . 

The teacher will play a recorded short story • directing the children- to ■ 
listen carefully to what is happening. • ■ 

Ask the children -as a group to retell the stoiy. Ask, ^^Wiat happened first?" 
VJhat happened next?" 

Allow individual children to volunteer answers . 
Th.e teacher may use pictures as cues to seq^uence. 

Correct all errors in inappropriate speech patterns and standard usage. 
Additional Activities : 

1, Same as above except the teacher may read the short story aloud to the 
class. Be sure the children have a purpose for 'listening, • . 

2. The- children may draw a picture or a series of pictures showing vhat 
happened in the story. Ask the children to tell about their pictures. 

• Allow the children to correct each other j but try to avoid what might 
become a threatening situation. 
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objective: Diiring a conversation the child will wait his turn hefore enter- 
ing the conversation; he vill not interrupt hut vi 11 wait until 
another is finished speaking. 

Instructional Aids: Tape Recorder 

Techniq^ue : • 

Tape record a segment of - th,e class period. 

Play hack, the tape periodically asking tlie class vhat someone, vhose ideas, 
are muffled hy another speaker, is saying? 

Or 5 simply play "back the tape asking the class what seems to he needed in 
order to improve communication in the classroom? 

Ask the children- to discuss how they feel when people listen to them; 

hovr they feel when people don't listen? 

\Thy do we sometimes not listen to what is going on? 

Ask children how they feel when they are interrupted?' (Alameda County, 
Reticent Child, I969 , pp. . 

Additional Activities : 

1. Ask the students to suggest ideas for ^an experience, chart, such as- 
"These are th.e things a good speaker does".. 
Vrait for turn to speak • 

Avoid monopolizing the conversation . * 
etc.. (Salem, 1957, p. 115) 



2* Ask the children to demonstrate correct and incorrect procedures in 
speaking hefore an audience • ( Salem, 19573 -p. ■ 115 ) 
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OlDjective: Given two practice telephones 5 the student ^rill make or receive 
calls while adhering to specific standards for each activity. 

Instructional Aids:* Two practice telephones. 

Chart : Telephone Tips 
VJhen making a call: 

1, Know the telephone numher. 

2, Listen for the dial sound, 

3, Dial carefully, 

* When answering the telephone: 
1, Answer promptly, 
■ 2, Talk in a natural voice, 

3. Repeat the message. (.Chicago, 19^3, p- 57) 

Techniques : 

The teacher should make use of dramatization as a means of teaching the 
techniques of telephone usage when: 

answering- the phone 

copying phone nmhers' 

dialing numhers 

operating a puhlic pay phone 

dicing the operator 

making an emergency call 

taking and relaying a message (Baltimore , 1967^ 138) 
With telephones - one child calls a second child and gives him a message 
which the second "child then passes on to a third child, (Alameda Co-anty, 
Beticent Child, 1969 , p. 36) 

The teacher- must provide practice to improve use of the phone in situations 
such as when: 

the phone rings and another numher is wanted 

a wrong numher is dialed 

the person requested is too "busy to converse at the moment ■ 
• there is need to report a fire or some other emergency, 
(Baltimore, 1967, p. 138) 
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Objective: Given an opportunity to tell about a personal experience, the 

child vill determine a purpose and relate the sequence of events 
and pertinent information to this purpose. 

Instructional Aids: Films, Filmstrips , and Art Slides constitute an 

effective motivating vehicle for conversation and dis- 
cussion: in the primary grades. 

Technique: 

Decide on the purpose in telling a personal experience, 

Kelate the sequence of events and pertinent information to this purpose. 
Select . something : 

■ humorous -about a hungary pet 

exciting about a nev toy 

interesting about lonexpected company 

Additional Activities : ' 

1. Point out the importance of proper sequence and important background 
information vhen relating personal experiences to the class. 
Motivate children to tak.e pains to tell a story veil by deliberately 
omitting pertinent details in relating a personal experience. 
Encourage the pupils to give constructive criticism after the story. 

2. Have a class vhere no talking or writing is permitted. 
Carry out all learning non-verually . ^ • 
Choose leaders non-verbally . 

Discuss what happened at end, (Alameda County, Reticent Child, 1969? 

p. 39) . 

(Limit class time for this activity to five minutes,) 

3. Discuss with the class the purpose of speaking in or before a group. 
Elicit the idea that one speaks because he has something to say, some- 
one he wishes to say it to, and a reason for saying it (he wishes to 
be understood). (ri.Y.U., 1969 , p. 62) 
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Objective: Given the opportunity to help plan and evaluate the day's 

activities J tlie child will make suggestions and value judgments 
.as to which activities are most wort.'iwhile • The child will he 
ahle to offer at least one reason to support his vie^v/point. • 

Ii;5tructional Aids: None required. 

Technique : 

Each day have the children participate in planning the day's activities. 
Have them sit in a circle and through guided discussion, decide on those 
tasks that need to he done and those things they would like to do that day. 
Help them to recognize that hy talking over the day's plan they are able to 
communicate the things that they want to w-rk *on and you. are able to 
communicate the things that you'd like them to do and that together. you are 
able to plan the day's activities. (N , Y .U. ^ I969 , P- 62) 

Additional Activity: 

At the end of each activity , have the children tell ways of improving it 
and. what they liked and didn't like. At the en.d of the day they relate 
the activities of the day and suggest some for tomorrow. (Alameda County, 
Reticent Child, I969, p. 35) 
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Objective: Given an assignment to select a topic for a talk, the child will 
consider the interests of the listeners when selecting something 
to tell. The' listeners vill rate the choice of subject matter. 
The speaker vill rate the choice of subject matter using the 
^same rating scale.- The ratings should be similar. 

Instructional Aids: Prepared talks by students'. 

Techniques : . • - • 

Ask each child to plan a talk of not more than one minute in length. about 
a family activity, personal possession, pet, personal experience, tele- 
vision shov or trip vhich he feels will be of interest to the class* 
Have the class rate the choice of subject matter (not the delivery) as: 
Very Interesting 3 - Interesting ^ Uninteresting; discuss vhy people rated the 
topic the way they did. 

After the talk, the speaker should also rate hov he felt the class reacted 
as" a group to his talk, using the same rating scale listed above. 
Discuss differences in ratings. 
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OlDjective: Given a picture of an experience fainiliar to the child ^ the 
child will create a story vhich vill include additional 
'ch^aracters 5 objects'"," "arid sounds as veil as placing the story- 
teller in the pretend situation. The story should be one 
paragraph and'betveen five and ten sentences in length* 

Instructional Aids : Draving paper , crayons. 

Technique: . 
Place a picture of an experience familiar to the children on the chalkboard 
ledge . • . . . . 

Ask pupils to help bring the scene to life. 

Let pupils look at. the picture to tell vhat they see happening. 

Encourage pupils to use appropriate nsjues.for persons 3 places, or objects, 

Let pupils suggest what sounds they hear. 

Encourage children to pretend that they are in the picture. 
Let- pupils discuss hovthey feel in the pretend situation. 

Gui de pupils in creating a group stoiy. {District of Columbia, 1968, p. l8^) 
Additional Activities: 

1, To develop ability in storytelling , provide a.._relaxed atmosphere j ' a q^iiiet 
room, and an interested and comf orta^ble audience. 

Give an example of good storytelling by telling many good stories to the" 
class . . * 

Guide pupils in developing the skill of storytelling by, helping them 
choose a- stoiy visely and by pointing out the importance of: 
. choosing a story visely, 

knotring the story and the names of the characters veil. 

telling it in proper sequence. 

spegLking directly to the audience. 

expressing mood through voice and manner, 

using vords vhich express ideas clearly, (Chicago, I963, p. 66) 

2, Ask children to think of some topics that vould make good stories. List 
them on the chalkboard, . 

'Example : 

The landing of men from outer space. 
An African safari. 

Have various pupils choose a topic and tell a story about it. (N,Y.U,, 
1969, p. 65) 

3, Children may be asked to tell stories about their daily experiences, 
miake believe ideas .and personal possessions, (Birmingham, I968, p. 99) 

h\ Sequence of events or facts should be kept in mind vhen telling stories 5 
jokes and riddles- Some vays to help in developing this habit of think- 
ing are to: 

Look at a series of connected narrative pictures and tell a story 
about tl. am, 

■ Re^bell a story that has been read or told. 

Retell a sto2ry in parts - one child telling part, another taking- 
it up from there, others continuing and closing it. 
Use "Stand up" stories described under creative' stories . 
Tell stories vith puppets ^ flannelgratns and shadov pictures. 
(Kansas City Mo., 19^5^ p. 32) 
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Objective: Given ;the opportiinitry to help plan and evaluate his daily 

^activitie's 5 the child vill jnake ' suggestions and- value judg- 
ments "based on his recognized- needs and desires, ,The child will 
he able to support his plan or judgment with at least valid 
reason, ' " . 

Instructional Aids: Chalkboard, Chalk 

Technique: 

Plan sraall group discussion periods on topics related to class activities. 
Encourage the pupils to give progress reports on group and individual 
projects, to bring up for discussion any probleuis encountered in group vork^ 
and present new ideas or approaches that they would like to try. The 
teacher :iiay have to solicite suggestions or comments from some of the 
children in order to get them to participate. 
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OlDjective: Given an opportunity vithin a structured situation j the student 
vill dramatize a favorite story , original story, play or 
social situation 5 using appropriate movement and dialogue. 

Instructional Aids : None required. " . 

Technique: 

Begin hy portraying- a favorite character in a story or play and ask memhers 
of the class to help "play" a story. 

Encourage those vho volunteer to make up the dialogue as they go along. 
Give everyone a chance , 

Motivate the timid child to "act" as audience until he "becomes more relaxed. 
■(Chicago, 1963., p. 70) . ' 

Additional Activities: 

1. As pupils hecone more mature , provide time for group planning hefore 
presenting an incident from a favorite story, original story j play- or ■ 
social situation, (Chicago , 'I963 5 p. 70) 

2. ' The teacher should encourage students to rea,d and to see plays of some 

quality. 

The teacher should also aelp the child ana^lyze ■. story characters and dis- 
cover hov characteristics can he projected. ■ (Baltimore, 19^1 i P- 137) 
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OTDjective: The student will offer suggestions or opinions- during class- 
room discussions, either voluntarily . or when solicited the 
teacher. No child vill dominate classroom activities and no 
child vill remain reticent. 

Instructional Aids : None required. 

Techniques: 

Every comment makes sense to the student and arises from some motivation 
vithin him 5 so the teacher should seek to show~hl'S avareness of what the 
student "means" hy what he sws. 

The teacher should tell the class often that he wants to hear what they 
have to say whether the teacher agrees with them or not. 

The teacher should actively teach students to welcome and value each other's 
comments. ' ' 

People can share feelings and experiences only in a climate of trust and 
acceptance. ' - " _ 

The teacher should take a non-judgmental position to what students say in 
the classroom.- This does not imply that the teacher never agrees or dis- 
agrees with what is said, nor is unahle to state his position* 
It does imply that hy setting a non-evaluative climate, hoth students and- 
teachers can state and o\m their own feelings honestly. 

The only way the teacher or his students can know the needs of one another 
is when the needs are frankly stated. (Alameda County, Reticent Child, 
1969, p. 9) 

Additional Activities : • • 

1. The teacher should set a precedent hy acknowledging every comment; that 
is made and "by teaching the students that when they disagree with each 
other, they should attack the idea rather than the_person. (Alameda 
County, Reticent Child, -1969 » p. 9) 

2, * The teacher should hot permit any type of teasing or ridiculing to take 

place within the classroom, whether speech related or not. In order for 
a child to open up in the classroom, he must first feel secure. 
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Objective: Using a picture, word, object, or experience as a stimulus 5 
the child will create a, stoiy using descriptive vords that • 
tell color, size or condition^ 

Instructional Aids: Magazines containing many pictures in each issue. 

Technique: 

Have the children look through magazines for pictv.res which tell a story. 
Shiow- them hov to -cut the pictxires out and project them by means of the 
opaque projector. 

Ask each child totell a story about his picture.. (N.Y.U., 1968, p. 65) 
Encourage the child to use appropriate descriptive words. 

Additional Activities: ' 

1. Put enough vords on slips in an envelope so that there is one word for 
each child. 

Have each child select a word from the envelope and use it in an oral 
sentence . 

Later the children may be encouraged to create oral stories around the 
words selected. (N.Y.U., 1969, p. lOO) 

2. All children appreciate stories, whether read or- told by their teacher 
This should be a part of the daily program: 

Create a stimulating environment. . • 

■ Help children become aware of sensory images . 

• Have class identify the main' point of a story before a pupil retells i 
The child needs to: " 

Speak in complete sentences 
Keep the same tense throughout the story 
(Example: He looked at me- and said, not says) 
. Keep a sequence of ideu,s 
Keep to the topic • ^ 
Avoid too many and's 
Avoid unnecessary details ■ 

Recognize and understand three kinds of sentences: 
question, statement and exclamation. 
The teacher needs to: 

Comment favorably 

(Example: '"That was a good beginning -sentence . ) 
Ask child if the sentence sourids finished 

Provide practice in the use of complete sentences. (Birmingham 
1968, pp. 97-98) 

3. Children may be asked to tell .stories about their daily experiences, 
make believe ideas and personal possessions. - ■• ' 
Factors to remember: 

Awareness of interesting beginning sentences 
Choice' of words 
Avoid repetition 
Development of sense imagery 

Creativity shown by the inclusion of such elements as suspense 
and humor " " 

To relate facts in the order they happened. (Birmingham, 1968, 
pp. 98-99) 
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OlDjective: Given a list of ik desirable outcomes of a good speaking 

program J .the child vill select' 8 outcomes and offer one reason 
. why each outcome is "desirable" and one suggestion on. how each 
outcome might he achieved. 

Instructional Aids': Chart listing desirable outcomes of a good speaking 

program: 

Speak so others can hear and understand, * • 

Share ideas with others. 

Speak naturally, and easily. 

Use words correctly on his grade level." 

Take pleasure in communicating with others. 

Hrow in their ability to understand and interpret meanings. 

Grow in their ability to keep to the point and organize material. 

Use a growing vocabulary. 

Meet people easily. . '^1 

-Eetell and dramatize stories. ' . • ." 

Take a simple message over the telephone. 

Take an interest in using ne-vr words when they, know the meaning. 
Take turns in conversation. 

Use polite forms of speech. (Kansas City Mo. ,'19655 p. ^O) 
Technique: ■ j . . , . 

Post the.charf on a bulletin board and discuss each outcome with the class, 

mailing sure each child has a clear understanding of each outcome. 

Discuss why each outcome is "desirable". 

Discuss how each outcome might be achieved. 

Set up specific practice activities for each outcome. 

Additional Activity: 

After a specific' lesson;, in which* some speaking or listening activity was 
involved, discuss how that activity did or did not help the.-, class toward 
reaching one' of the desirable outcomes- ... 
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Objective: Given a group of fr9iii three to five children and a topic of 

mutual concern or understanding, each member vill participate 
in a discussion of the topic using "both listening ar.d speaking 
skills. No child -will dominate the discussion and'nb child vill 
"be reticent . ' 

Instructional Aids: iMone req^uired., 

Techniq_ue: r- . 

Introduce the children to discussion groups hy having- them first share-ex- 
periences in small, informal groups. 

Introduce a topic and lead the children into expressing their thoughts about 
it. , . 

for example : . 

Did you have fun in the snov yesterday? 

\^at did you- do? 

Reintroduce the topic as necessary to keep the children on one subject. 
(IT.Y.U. , 1969. p. 62) 

Additional Activities : " . 

1. Plan small groups at playtime to stimulate informal conversations.- 
Arrange the furniture informally to encourage an easy exchange of ideas. 

• Encourage the.^ children to look directly at the person to whom they are 
talking. (N . Y.U. , I969 , p. .81) 

2. Use a picture or pictures showing some activity. Guide a discussion 
about the activity as indicated'by the pictures. Ask the children to 
relate any personal experiences that^ they might have had similar to the 
activity shown in the picture Be careful not to allow one child to 
dominate the discussion. Everyone should contribute. ' 
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Objective: During classroom discuscions , the child vill relate an incident 
seen or heard that is relevant to the topic under discussion. 
The child vill use simple, complete sentences and varied vocal 
inflection. 

Instructional Aids: None required. 

Techniques : 

Classroon discussions sho'old deal with, not avoid, the students' vorld out- 
side of the classroom. 

When ve relate vzhat ve are to les.rn to vrhat we already knovr, ve can retain 
and use oui^ nev lea.rnings better, (Alaneda Countv, Reticent Child, I969, 
p. 20) 

Childreri should be encouraged to relate incidents seen or heard to topics 
under discussion in the classroom. They should use appropriate speech 
■patterns and ideals expressed in an interesting vay. 
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Objective: Given a list of specific skills for discussion, the student will 
carry on informal discussion demonstrating an understanding, and 
the practical application of those skills • 

Instructional Aids: Chart depicting discussion skills. 

Techniques : 

In discussion 5 the student .must : * 
Be willing to participate.,. 
Discriminate between fact and opinion. 

Develop an attitude of tolerance toward an opposing point of 
view. 

Ask pertinent questions courteously. 

Arrive at a sound understajiding or conclusion. 

(Birminghajn, 1968, p, 96) 
Children gain experience in discussing by planning their day^s work and their 
class activities. (Birmingham, I9685 p. 63) 

Children participate in a "give and take" situation by discussing various 
topics and problems of interest, reacting to stories that they .have read and 
listened to, discussing trips, holidays, etc. (Birmingharu, I968, p. 63) . 
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objective: Given the four "V/*s*' of good, reporting; who or what,, why, when, 
"and where, the student will give a "brief report in a content 
area stating infoririation accurately:. Each, of the elements 
listed above will be represented in the report. 

Instructional Aids: Hone required. 

Technique: 

Guide pupils in giving information accuratel^y-, -, • .• " 

Acquaint pupils with- the four ^'W^s^' of accurate reporting. . ' 

Set up standards for reports in the content subjects. 

Base these standa^rds on the four "W^s" of good reporting, as veil as on 
the posture 5 'voice 5 and audience contact inaintained by the speaker. 
(Chicago, 1.963, pp. 6I4-65) . . 

I ' ' • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

Additional Activities: . * 

1, The student will learn to give personal information accurately. 
Be able to give parent's or guardian *s full name. 

Know correct address, telephone number, age, and birthday, 

2, The student will assume or accept the responsibility of finding pertinent 
information and reporting it. to the class. 

. Volunteer to :. 

. count the number of street crossings between school and home 
listen to the radio or TV for important information and report 
on.it. (Chicago, 19^3, p. 65) 

3. . Tell about an activity that took place at home. Begin with the pre- . 

paration, then go on to the activities , aiad end the stoiy with evaluative 
remarks, (Chicago, I963, p. 65) - . 

Bring a photograph, a magasine picture, or a drawing to school. Inter- 
pret the picture orally, remembering to look from time to time at those 
who are listening • '-^ 

5, Write a sentence such as "He went," on the chalkboard. 

' Discuss this with the children leading them to recognize that though 
it is a complete sentence it doesn't say very much. 
Then have, the children orally build the ..sentence to convey more in- 

■ ..formation , 

. .. .Example : . . . ^ . ' 

." He went . 

He went downtown. *' ^ • 

■ He sent downtown with his mother. (N,Y,U., I969 , p. 100 ) ■ 

6, The childrep can report informally on movies, radio. and television ' 
programs, e!jcperiments and discoveries _ hobbies and books , etc. 
Children extend their oral experiences by occasionally reporting of ' 
news, class trips and events of interest dealing with holidays, 
(Birmingham, 1968, p. 63) ■ • 



Chapter 5 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS axid KECOMI^IENDATIONS 
The performance ©"bjectives ajid lesson plans of this manual were revieved 
in rough draft form "by three primary grade- teachers in Madison Connecticut, 
They vere asked to comment on the approach of the witer in dealing with 
this subject matter, the validity of the curriculum fdr primary, age children, 
and problems that might arise regarding the implementation of tMs curriculum. 
They were to make additional comments regarding any 'aspect of the curriculum 
as presented. 

All teachers commented favorably on the approach of the writer in dealing 
with the subject matter. One noted the "thorough job" of covering the subject 
matter. Another pointed to the "practical value of the lesson plans, -All 
agreed that the performance objectives provided concrete ways of measuring 
progress and improvement in listening and speaking. 

Regarding the validity of this curriculum for primary age children 3 two 
major concerns were expressed.. One teacher asked, "Are some of -these skills 
too difficult for primary children?" Another q^uest Loned whether or not it 
is the responsibility of the school to teach listening and speaking skills, 
She expressed the opinion that skills in these ai-eas should be taught by tlje 
parents . 

It must be pointed out that the less.bns presented in. this guide were 
designed to "be adapted to an.y elementary level, particularly if no prior 
formal ins tinict ion has been given in listening and speaking skills. The 
objectives can be adapted to the needs of the individual students and the 
activities can be simplified or made more- difficult , depending upon the 
capabilities of the student. Each performance objective can serve as its 
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own assessment device. If the child -can perforin the specified task, rthe 
teacher can move on to a more sophisticated activity or task. 

Important skills should be taught as early as possible • It is easier 
to teach, a nevr skill the correct -way than it is; to correct bad. habits once 
they have developed and become entrenched. It follows that the teaching of 
good listening and speaking habits (skiJLls) as early as possible be desirable. 

This writer would agree that since children usually- spend more time ■ 
with their parents between birth and age five than with anyone else, parents 
should become involved 'in teaching and reinforcing good listening an'"', speak- 
ing skills.' A .good start in this direction is for the parent to set a good 
examplej be a model listener and. a jnodel speaker. But the school also has 
a responsibility to provide instruction in the two most significant modes' of 
communication* This can 'begin in the nursery school or day-care centers, with 
motivation and strengthening of skills 'and attitudes in listening and speak- 
ing. The public school should follow-through on teaching begun at home or 
in the nursery school or day-care centerj teaching essential skills and 
correcting habits or skills that were developed, incorrectly. 

Three basic concerns were expressed by the teachers regarding the im- 
plementation of this curriciilum. They were: 

. 1. "How can I fit the teaching of listening and speaking skills into 
an already overcrowded curriculum?'^ 

2, The "need^' for this curriculum has not been fully recognized by 
those who determine curriculum. 

3* How will this curriculum fit into the current trend to individualize 
■ instructions? 

These are valid concerns and therefore must be considered. It must be 
recognized that the primary grade teacher has a tremendous burden of re- 
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sponsibility to teach "basics in s^ch important areas of ' the curriculum as 
reading, spelling, wr^-ting, and mathematics as veil as to deal with social 
studies, science, personal hygiene, art, music and physical education/. If 
specific emphasis, .is to "be placed on listening and speaking skills, a re- 
adjustment of priorities must take place, ■ 

Most activities that take place in the classroom require the use of 
some listening and speaking skills, "but they lack structure for the im- 
prpvement of these skills, 3uch activities as "Show.. and Tell", storytime, 
giving directions or explanations, large., group instruction or small group 
discussion, various types of group or individual instruction, etc, could all 
be restructured to teach important listening and/or speaking ski."' Is. In most 
instances, the teaching of listening and speaking ^skills would not require 
additions to an already burdensome curriculum but rather a restructuring -.^f 
activities dealing with content to emphasize these areas. 

Many of the skills important to listening and speaking are also signifi- 
cant when learning to read or write. The teaching of listening and speaking 
skilD.s in the primary grades provides a valuable readiness for the teaching 
of reading and writing,^ Readiness activities currently emphasize visual 
readiness. An emphasi? on listening would .develop auditory readiness, so 
vital in learning to read. 

The major stumbling block to implementation is that the need to teach 
listening and speaking skills has not been fully recognized \ff those who 
•determine curriculum. The decision to teach these vital skills can not ba ' 
left up to the individual classroom teacher, but must be mandated by 
curriculum committees if a consistant and sequential program is to be 
developed, ■ ' 

.Witri today's emphasis on individualization and the "open classroom", 
the opportunity to teach listening and speaking skills would seem limited. 
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Yetj if a procedure of large group instruction, independent study and small 

group discussion is to "be followed, the' need for improved communication 

skills increased. Therefore the .urgency is clear for teaching specific 

skills to speciric groups of children for improved learning. 

With individualization of listening and speaking skills, comes the need. 

for the , establishment of a learning sequence and for an assessment device to 

measure a child's level of abilities in these areas. This curriculum guide 

provides the learning sequence and the performajice objectives can "be used 

as a diagnostic inventory for evaluating pupil needs. The- slov child may 

need different skills presented at a diffarent level .than the average student 

or "gifted" child, .Whatever the case^ each child, can be -plugged into this - 

curriculum at the level and for the skills that ' are .most suited for him. 

The ta,sk at hand is to implement the currici:LLum proposed in this manual. 

In order' to do this certain specific facts as- presented within this guide 

must be accepted. These are summarized in the guide 3. English Lan^iage Arts ^ 

Listening and Speaking K--12 , (N.Y.U,, 1969^ p. 117): 

1, Instruction in speaking and listening is developmental, 

2^ Instruction in listening .and speaking is specific, 

3. -uistruction in listening and speaking 'is sequential, . 

Instruction in listening and speaking is related to the other 
language arts . 

5, Instruction in listening" and speaking requires that the teacher 
• function as a model. 

To' function proj^orly in our modem vrorld/the student must develop 

sound listening and speaking skills. He mu^t acquire good liistening skills - 

to hear and understand and he must acquire good speaking skills to make 

himself heard and understood^ The classroom teacher bears the responsibility 

for developing these skills and for motiyating the child to acquire the 

skills necessary to communicate '=^f fectively . 
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130 North Street. 
Guilford, Connecticut 
06k31 

March 13, 1970' 



Dear Sirs': 

I am presently engaged in accutnulating material for a curriculum guide 
on the teaching of listening and speaking skills in the primary grades 
for use in the public schools of Madison, Connecticut, This project 
is also part of a Master's Thesis at Southern Connecticut State College, 
i vould deeply appreciate any curriculum guides or other' material you 
might have available that might assist me in m;y' stud^,^. 

Enclosed please find' a self-addressed stamped envelope. Please check 
th.e appropriate response below and return the sheet to me. Thank you • 
for your time and cooperation, . 

■J' -Yery truly yours 5 



Richard A, Wolf 
Speech Therapist. 

Please check one. 



Dear Mr, Wolf, 

J Material is being forwarded. to you on the teaching of listening and speak- 
ing skills, . * 

_ Material is available on 'the teaching of speaking and listening skills. 
Please send a self-address ad stamped envelope and it -will be forwarded 
to you, 

_ Material on the teaching of listening and speaking skills is available at 

a cost of $ , Please indicate whether you are still interested in 

this material. 



We have NO material available on the teaching of listening and speak.ing 
' skills . 



- / 



APPENDIX B 



Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
Cognitive Domain 

1.00 Knowledge 

1.10 Knowledge of specifics 

.1.11 PCnovledge of Terminology 
• 1,12. PCnowledge of specif ic facts 
1.20 Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with 
specifics 

1.2]. Knowledge of conventions 

1.22 Knowledge of trends and sequences 

1.23 Knowledge of classifications and 
cat^egories 

1.2h Knowledge of criteria ■ ■ ; • 

'1.25 Knowledge of methodology 
1.30 Knowledge of the universals and abstractions 
in a field 

.. . 1.31 Knowledge .of -principles and generalizations 
1.32 Knowledge of theories and structures 

2. GO Comprehension. 

2.10 Translation 
2.20 Interpretp.tion 
2.30 Extrapolation 

Application 

Analysis ^ ' • 

h,10 Analysis of elements . 
1+.20 Analysis of relationships 
k.30 Analysis of organizational principles 

^ s • ' ■ 

Synthesis ^ ' , 

5.10 Production of. a unique communication 
5.20 Production of a plan, or proposed set of ope.rations 
5.30 Derivation of a set of abstract relations 

Evaluation 

6.10 Judgments in terms of internal evidence 
6.20 Judgments in terms of external criteria 

A more complete d£*^^cription of this Taxonomy of Educational 
Ob.*^ 'actives - Cognitive Domain, can be found in Bloom (1956, pp. 62-200) 



3.00 . 
l+.OO . 

5.00 

6.00 • 
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